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THE BEST THING FOR NEW YORK GAME. 


THERE is now before the New York Legislature a bill 
(Assembly 410) which provides that it shall be unlaw- 
ful at any time to sell woodcock, ruffed grouse and quail. 
This is to put into effect, so far as concerns these im- 
portant species, the Forest AnD StrEAM Platform Plank, 
and aside from the general principle of the great utility 
of such a law, there are two special reasons which 
strongly demand the adoption of the non-sale system at 
this time in this State. 

The first reason lies in the fact that the sale of game 
and its export for purpose of sale are now so generally 
prohibited throughout the other States that the rule 
may be said to be practically universal. This being so, it 
follows that there is no legitimate source of supply in 
other States from which the game dealers of New York 
may get woodcock and grouse and quail to sell. The 
New York game market then is supplied, as to these 
species, if supplied at all, with contraband goods, and 
those who deal in game thus unlawfully supplied are 
fences. It should not be permitted under the law thus to 
constitute the markets of this State receptacles for game 
smuggled out from other States. New York should stand 
with the rest of the country with a common system to 
preserve the game. 

-The second fact deserving spbtia! consideration is, as 
Mr. Tallett intelligently points out in another column, 
that because of the non-export laws prevailing in other 
States and the growing difficulty of deriving game from 
those States, the market demand is more and more in- 
sistent for game from New York fields. That is to say, 
if game continues to be sold, and if it cannot be had in 
sufficient quantities elsewhere, it will come from New 
York covers. If the markets have game it is New York 
which must supply it. For the protection of their own 
game, therefore, the people of New York must close their 
game markets by the adoption of the anti-sale law. This 
is the game protective expedient which is most needed 
to-day, and the one which will most surely prove effective 
and adequate to accomplish the end. 

To make into a law Assembly Bill 410, to prohibit the 
sale of woodcock, ruffed grouse and quail, would be the 
best thing now practicable for New York’s game supply. 





POTOMAC FISHING. 


THE anglers of Washington are confronted by a peculiar 
situation. For a number of years the members of the 
Fish and Game Protective Association of the District of 
Columbia have given much attention and devoted much 
effort to stocking the Potomac River with black bass and 
pike-perch; and as a direct result of the Association’s 
activity, immense numbers of. bass, crappies and other 
fishes have been preserved by a system of transfers from 
the canals to the river. The Association also has been suc- 
cessful in securing wise laws for the. protection of the 
Potomac fish. All these public spirited undertakings of 
the Washington anglers have been for the common benefit 
of the District of Columbia, Virginia and Maryland; for 
the waters which have been stocked and protected lie in 
the District and in these two States. 

Now, having restored the Potomac fishing and having 
provided for its continuance under the required laws, the 
Association members find themselves threatened with ex- 
clusion from that part of the Potomac which lies in Mont- 
gomery county, Md., except upon payment of a non- 
resident license. Whatever may be the merits of the 
non-resident shooting and fishing license system in gen- 

" efal, it'is very clear that in this case the adoption of the 
contemplated restriction by the Maryland Legislature 
would be nothing else than a gross injustice to the anglers 
of Washington, We. print: in: our ‘fishing columns the 
very. convincing © letter ‘which- Admiral Evans + has’ pre- 
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pared. His presentation of the Association’s case should 
prevail with the Maryland Legislature to defeat the oe 
posed license imposition. 

This cool proposition of the people of Maryland to 
appropriate to their own exclusive free use the stock of 
fish which has been provided by the very non-residents 
they would discriminate against, is a piece of effrontery 
matched only by the residents of Chautauqua county, 
New York, who, having had Chautauqua Lake restocked 
with muscalonge by the State, now want a county non- 
resident license law, to compel the people of the rest of 
the State to pay for the privilege of fishing for the fish 
produced by public funds. 








THE CHANGING HABITS OF GAME. 


NorHinG is better understood by sportsmen generally 
than that wild animals are susceptible of education. The 
wildfowler of long experience knows that to-day the can- 
vasbacks fly higher and are more wary of approaching the 
battery or the blind than they were in the days of his 
youth. The upland shooter is convinced that the quail 


of to-day are better educated than those of old times. . 


They come out from the swamps for a shorter time, often 
instead of walking to the feeding grounds they fly, and 
the dog is therefore unable to find them, unless by some 
fortunate chance he passes so close to the brood as to 
wind them. So with the pinnated grouse. In old times, 
in the treeless portions-of Minnesota, it flew and alighted 
in the grass. Later it took to the corn for shelter, then 
to the windbreaks, and then to the trees of the timber 
claims. Now the birds sometimes even alight in trees; 
things that the species once knew not of. 

With large game it is the same. Sixty or seventy years 
ago the wild sheep—now the most alert of North Amer- 
ican game animals, and the wariest—was as stupid and 
gentle as the buffalo used to be, and. did not know enough 
to run away; but it has learned its lesson, though even 
now in certain sections where it is little hunted or even 
hunted not at all, it is still gentle and unsuspicious. 

But, if game which is persecuted learns the lesson of 


self-preservation, the converse also is true, and- game. 


that has been wild become tame, if the dangers which it 
has learned to fear cease to exist. The big game of the 
National Park has thus become educated. Bears—under 
most circumstances the shyest of creatures—wander con- 
tentedly among the tourists, feed close to the hotels, and 
occasionally are even enticed into the hotel office by the 
offer of a piece of pie. Antelope and mountain sheep 
understand very well that there man is not a dangerous 
animal, and there have been cases where officers driving 
along the road between Gardiner and the Hot Springs 
have come upon sheep lying in the roadway which de- 
clined to get up so as to permit the vehicle to pass. 

The white-tailed deer which in one form or another is 
scattered over the whole of temperate North America, has 
within the past few years undergone considerable changes 
of habit in certain fairly well-settled portions of the coun- 
try. Nearly twenty years ago a writer on the deer family 
of North America said: “The keenness of the deer’s 
olfactories has become proverbial, and the experienced 
hunter when starting out always satisfies himself as to 
the direction of the wind; for a deer, when its nose has 
told it that a man is in the neighborhood, waits for no 
more definite information on the subject, does not seek 
to learn just where he is, nor how far off, but makes the 
best of its way from the spot.” This used to be the 
fact everywhere, but in some localities the deer have 
learned new things about man. Recently an old Maine 
deer hunter, narrating his experiences of the last twenty 
years, related that in old times when hunting on the 
border between his State and Canada, he found that if 
a deer got his wind it promptly ran away, going so far 
that it was useless to follow it. Subsequently, when 
hunting deer in the southern counties of Maine, where 
people were more numerotis and the deer far less hunted, 
he discovered that there the: animals had become accus- 
tomed to the scent of man, and no longer regarded it 
as a thing to be greatly alarmed at. It was a question of 
use. The. same -thing, of course, has been observed on 
Long Island, where the deer, even if persons pass to 
windward of them, manifest no elarm. 

In New England of late years deer have greatly in- 
creased.in number. Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont are well supplied. Massachusetts has a few, which, 


with protection, will increase. There are a very few in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. Reasonable protection 
will unquestionably insure a constantly increasing supply 
of these animals, which, like others of their kind, will 
become tamer and tamer, and feeling secure will increase 
rapidly. 

The State of Connecticut, which has recently very 
wisely authorized the setting aside as game refuges of 
small tracts of land called town preserves, which are 
under the control of the Game and Fish Commission, 
has made a long step in the right direction, and one which 
might well. be imitated by others of the more thickly 
settled States. While the Connecticut town preserves 
are too small to be of great importance as refuges for 
deer, they still contain the germ of an idea well worthy 
of imitation and amplification. 

In these days of widely spreading interest in nature 
study, a large portion of the general public is beginning 
to have a new feeling for our wild things, for the mam- 
mals, the birds, the reptiles and the plants; and in this 
newly roused interest is to be found a great heve for 
the preservation of many of our wild creatury: which 
have been regarded as speedily approaching extii ion. 

All this has a very direct bearing on the questica, now 
becoming an. active one, concerning the establishment of 
game refuges in forest reserves. 


When a person grasps a gun and pulls it toward him 
muzzle foremost, and is killed by its accidental discharge 
we speak of his act as fatuous folly. And yet this very 
thing occurred at Atlantic City, N. J., the other day, un- 
der circumstances which leave room for no word of 
censure for the victim who thus brought death upon 
himself. Three hunters were gunning on a pond, when 
one of them broke through the ice, and floundering in 
the water extended his gun to his comrades, one of whom, 
Willard Tucker, grasped it by the muzzle to assist him 
from the water. The weapon was discharged and Tucker 
was fatally wounded. This was the one instance out of a 
thousand where the pressing necessity for instant, in- 
volutary, unthinking action left no room for ordinary 
caution. One cannot read of the incident without the 
thought that here was a victim of this common gunning 
casualty who gave his life for another. 

td 

The growing attention given to forestry and the in- 
creasing tendency on the part of individuals and of States 
to provide for the scientific administration of their forest 
possessions make it clear that the work of a forester is 
to be recognized in this country as one offering attrac- 
tions and moderate financial rewards to young men. Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, Forester of the United States, has writ- 
ten a circular of instructions to prospective foresters, in 
which he notes that the present demand for trained forest 
experts is far in excess of the supply. There are forestry 
schools at Cornell, Yale and Biltmore, N. C., the courses 
ranging from one year to four. Mr. Pinchot’s “Sugges- 
tions to Prospective Forest Students” may be had on 
application to the Bureau of Forestry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 

Rm. 

Mr. John W. Titcomb, for many years one of the Fish 
and Game Commissioners of Vermont, has joined the 
United States Fish Commission and has succeeded Mr. 
Ravenal as chief of the Division of Fishculture. Mr. 
Titcomb has won national repute as one of the most 
energetic and able men of the day engaged in the work 
of fishculture, and the Forest AND STREAM congratulates 
him upon the enlarged field which has now opened be- 
fore him at Washington. The Vermont Fish and Game 
League was of Mr. Titcomb’s creation, and we assume 
that he will continue for the present at least the direction 
of its affairs. Mr. Ravenal gave up his place in the 
Fish Commission to go to the Smithsonian Institution. 

® 

The question of Sunday fishing came up anew in the 
Massachusetts Legislature the other day, and a proposi- 
tion to repeal the law which makes fishing on Sunday 
unlawful was voted down. 

b 

We have had a fine illustration this week of the art of 

yacht launching as a great international social com, 


" mercial and political function. oi ‘ 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 
The Courtship of Ebenezer Saunders 


“No, Hi, thef” ent \no use tryin’ t’ git ’roaund hit, I'm 
lunsome. {’m doggon lunsome,” Ebenezer Saunders de- 
clared in tones of absolute conviction. “Hit’s all ‘long 
o’ Satan, I reck’n. Sence that air, mule hung hisself 
hit’s been so doggon still ’raound yere I kin most hear 
myself snore at night. An’ what's wusser, nuthin’ ever 
happens. Naow, when Satan was livin’ I never knowed 
what was goin’ t’ happen next. He was plum full of ac- 
tion from them long ears o’ hisn to his hind heels— 
specially his heels. Hi ganny! want he a kicker, tho? 
Spot here,” he indicated with a nod an homely black and 
white cur lying at his feet, “he’s the only live thing on the 
place, but he ent no more like Satan than a chipmunk s 
like a wildcat. No, hit’s deader ’n Satan hisself raound 
yere, an’ I’m gittin’ doggon lunsome, hi ganny.”’ : 

“T s’pose the old bay mare I sold you all is sort o 
too stiddy, eh?” Hiram Meeks ventured by way of condo- 
lence. ; : £ 

“Stiddy? She’s stiddier than a blind caow, _ Saunders 
scorniully replied. “That bay mare, Hi, meanin’ no on- 
respect t’ you all, even ef y’ did git the best, of me in the 
bargain, that bay mare, Hi, is too lazy t die. Don’t 
hev t’ nail up no gates fer her. I jest lay daown a fence 
rail on the graound an’ she’s too lazy t’ step over hit. 
Nuthin’ but a split rail, by Godfrey Simpson Daniels, 
s’ help me, cross my heart. She makes hit lunsomer— 
sort o’ like a undertaker at a fun’ral. Nope, ther’ ent 
nuthin’ kin take Satan’s place. I’m off my feed, an 
tobaccer don’t taste right, an’ lastly—as the parson sez— 
somethin’s got t’ be did, hi ganny.” , 

They were seated on the old water-trough, Saunders 
favorite loafing place, and ever and anon their gaze wan- 
dered from the neglected barnyard to the most remote 
corner of the small farm where, beneath the shade of the 
trees, an unique head board, bearing a simple legend 
scrawled upon its rough face, marked the spot where 
lay all that was left of a certain black mule of quondam 
notoriety. 

“That's as fur as I ever git,” Saunders continued, 
mournfully. “When it comes t’ doin’ somethin’ I’m plum 
flabbergasted—that’s the word, plum flabbergasted.” 

Just then the sound of a horse’s hoof beats on the 
stony roadway that passed Saunders’ gate reached their 
ears, and the two men slowly turned their heads in the 
direction of the sound. 

“Hit’s Sam Hawkins,” Hiram announced, as an 
horseman appeared around a turn in the road. 

Hawkins—for it was he—was astride a small, piebald 
pony. This pony seemed to have trouble in lifting its 
feet very far off the ground, consequently its progress 
was interrupted by every slight obstruction in its path. 
It stumbled ever once in so often with persistent regu- 
larity. To add to the difficulties, the man was much too 
large for the pony and his legs depended so far on either 
side of the saddle that when the pony stumbled a little 
too far forward the man’s feet struck the ground with a 
sudden quick jolt. This gave a peculiar billowy motion 
to the rider’s progress, and nothing save long practice 
could: have enabled him to retain his seat so uncon- 
cernedly. As he came opposite Saunders and Hiram, he 
reined in his steed with a sharp jerk and a loud, “Whoa, 
thar, y’ little fool.” 

“Howdy, Eb! Hello, Hi!” he called out in cheerful 
tones. “What’s the news?” 

“Howdy, Sam,” Saunders responded. “Ther’ ent no 
news.” (“Ain’t never any sence Satan hung hisself,” he 
added, in an aside to Hiram.) “Won't y’ come in an’ rest 
awhile?” 

“Don’t care ef I do,” Hawkins made answer. He 
slowly dismounted, tossed the bridle rein over the branch 
of a tree nearby, and joined the other two men at the 
water-trough, 

‘What you all chinnin’ ’baout?” he inquired. 

“Nuthin’ much,” Saunders replied. “Jest sittin’ here 
an’ chawin.’ How’s folks?” 

“O, tol’able, tol’able. We got a new kid, y’ know.” 

“So? Y’ don’t say. Which ’tis? boy or girl?” 

“Both. I-meant t’ say they was twins. Come night 
"fore last.” ; 

He fumbled in his pocket and drew forth a small, dirty 
looking piece of tobacco. 

“Got any chewin’?” he asked. “Reck’n I’d better save 
this:fer on the way hum.” 

Hiram produced a huge black “twist,” which he ten- 
dered to the other, remarking as he did so: 

. y don’t you all git a fresh piece t’ carry ’raound? 
— carryin’ that air one sence the Wright caounty 

Hawkins bore this broad insinuation with unruffied 
composure. This well known weakness of his for using 
another man’s tobacco when he could possibly save his 
Own>was not peculiar to himself alone. 

_ The. three men sat for some time with silently working 
jaws before venturing a remark. Hiram was the first 
to break the spell. 


“Say, Sam, what do you s’pose?” said he. “Eb’s lun- 
some.” — 

Hawkins stared at Saunders with newly awakened in- 
terest, as though he expected such a strange complaint 
to manifest itself by some outward, visible sign. 

“Lunsome?” he repeated, incredulously. “Be you all 
lunsome, Eb?” 

“T suttenly ibe,” Saunders averred, trying hard to look 
the part. “I’m lunsomer than a scare-crow in a corn 
field, hi ganny.” 

“What fer?” Hawkins asked. 

“Fer Satan,” Hiram quickly interposed, anxious to dis- 
Play. pie enowied e of affairs. 

“Fer Satan,” Hawkins exclaimed, edging slowly away 
from his friend. “Eb, that comes of not keepin’ a yore 

" ee tells us——” 

“You're ar in’ up the wrong tree, Sam,” Hawkins in- 
terrupted. “Tent the devul, hit’s that black mule o’ 
his’n Eb’s lunsome fer.” 


Hawkins looked relieved and asked fo i 
Saunders gladly rehearsed his woes afresh, mae st 


‘ hair, but I-kin. trim up the whiskers.” So 
’ 


“You all orter git married,” Hawkins -unhesitatingly 
Sin peaveen ae ears 

t was Saunders’ turn to show his 

“Matried? married?” hegftine gasped. “Man, 
you're crazy. ten to that, Hi, sez I orter git 
married,” and nderg burst into a loud guffaw, in which 
Hirany joined. fe 4 7 i ; 

Hawkins said nothing, but waited placidly. until their 
mirth had subsided. im 

“T_ know what I’m talkin’ ’baout,” he affirmed, dispas- 
sionately.. “When it comes to excitement.an’ stirrin 
things up a mule-ent a circumstance to a woman. I got 
Scripture t’ prove hit, ef I didn’t know from my own 
’sperience. Ther’ ent but one mule specially mentioned 
in the Bible, an’ that was the mule belongin’ t’ Balaam, 
but the hull book’s full o’ the onusual doin’s of women 
folks, startin’ with Eve fust. They ent no dif’rent naow 
’n what they was then. I reck’n I orter know. Ent I 
been hitched up three times a’ready?” 

This argument had a sobering effect upon the other 
two. 


“T reck’n ther’s some sense in what Sam sez,” Hiram 
at length observed. 

“Mebbe ther’ is,” Saunders rejoined, “but talk’s cheap. 
I’m over sixty year old, an’ ef I wanted t’ git married— 
which I ent sayin’ as I does—but ef I wanted to, who'd 
hev me? The sayin’ of hit’s easy ‘nuff, but the doin’s 
dif’rent some, hi ganny.” : 

“Plenty o’ women would jump at the chanct,” Hawkins 
argued, “You got yore pension, y’see, an’ could give 
‘em a comftable hum. An’ ef you choosed the meekest 
one in seven counties she’d make hit more interestin’ 
than all the mules in the State.” r 3 

“Ent y’ never thought ’baout gittin’ married?” Hiram 
questioned. 

“Can’t say ’s I hev,” Saunders replied. “No more ’n 
t’ sorter wonder how ’twould seem like, or to ask myself 
what sorter wife some woman ’d make.” ; 

“Any partic’lar one?” Hawkins earnestly inquired. 

“Waal, ther’. was onct, but ther’s drawbacks, as the 
feller sez,” Saunders reluctantly admitted. 

“Meanin’ what?” Hiram asked. 

“She’s a widder.” 

“So much the better,” Hawkins asseverated. “Give me 
a widder every time, by Godfrey. They got sense an’ 
’sperience t’ boot.” 


“A widder,” Saunders reiterated, “a widder an’ three 


children.” 

“That makes no dif’rence. It'll be all the more live- 
lier,” Hawkins urged. “You all think it over an’ call on 
me fer any pinters. An’ that makes me think, I got a 
woman t’ hum waitin’ fer me, so I’d better be movin’ 
on. S’long.” 

“S’long,” responded the two in unison. Hawkins 
slowly mounted, and with a final “S’long,” gradually got 
his pony under way and went stumbling down the road. 

“T’ll think ’baout the widder,” Saunders shouted after 
him in a high, penetrating voice when he was almost out 
of hearing. Hawkins paused, wheeled his pony about, 
and began retracing his steps. 

“What say?” he shouted. 

“The widder,” Hiram bawled. (He had the loudest 
voice in the county.) “He sez he’ll think o’ the widder.” 

“O, I thought he said licker,” Hawkins called back. 
“Don’t waste no time,” and then, with a ponderous 
salute, he again turned about and continued on his uncer- 
tain way. 

“Who's the widder, Eb? Ef you don’t mind tellin’ her 
name,” Hiram inquired, when they had again settled down 
on the old water-trough. 

“The widder Jackson,” Saunders replied, and glanced 
at his friend to see what effect the announcement would 
produce. Hiram said nothing, but looked very wise. 

“Do you all know ’er,” Saunders asked, with a vague 
suspicion that his companion was withholding informa- 
tion. 

“Oh, yaas, I know her,” Hiram admitted. “Y’wouldn’t 
find it lunsome with her—an’ the kids.” ~ 

“Waal, I dunno. Mebbe she mought turn out too 
doggon interestin’. What would you all do "baout hit?” 

“Take my chances. Come t’ think on it, the widder’s 
a powerful handsome woman, as looks go ’raound yere. 
I mought try myself ef you don’t.” 

“Hit’s my fust choose,” Saunders asserted, in some 
alarm. “How had I better go ’baout the business?” 

“O, I'd sorter look things over an’ spear ’raound a bit, 
an’ then I’d up an’ pop the question.” 

“Not all to onct, would you? Don’t y’ hev ¢’ sorter 
lead "em on—sorter coax ’em like?” 

“Nope. Jest let °em see you mean business from the 
start off.” 

“Hit don’t seem right t’ go at sech a thing that away. 
I reckon I'd better take a little time an’ go slow. Ther’ 
ent no hurry.” 

“O, shucks!” Hiram ejaculated, in disgust. “You 
mean you dassent do hit.” 

“I do dassent,” Saunders protested. “I'll show you, 
hi ganny. I’ll do hit tomorrer.” 

“Ef you all want any help—” Hiram began. 

“No, sirree,” Saunders hastened to decline the offer. 
“I didn’t go through the war fer nuthin’, or live with 
Satan without larnin’ a few pints. I reck’n no woman 
in Douglas county kin scare me.” 

“T'll come over the day arter an’ hear haow things come 
out,” said Hiram, rising to his feet. “I better be gittin’ 
S toward hum. See you later. Good luck t’ you. 

ong. 

“Good luck. S’long,” Saunders responded, absent 
mindedly. His thoughts were with the widow Jackson. 

He remained seated on the old water-trough, buried 
deep in thought until the lengthening shadows and a feel- 
ing of emptiness warned him that it was past his regular 
supper time. With a heavy sigh he roused himself, en- 
tered his cabin and was soon busily engaged in preparin 
his simple evening meal. His hunger he 
down an. old cracked mirror from. the wall, and seating 
himself where the light from the tallow dip reflected his 
image in the glass, earefully surveyed his features. 

“I need a hair cut,-an’ my whiskers orter be evened up 
some,” he reflected aloud. “I can’t do nuthin’, with the 
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” he grumbled. “Looks 
- a-chawin’’ on the blame 
n’ts fond o’ whiskers.” 
me ofhis clothing and crawled 


into his narrow bed. 


The widow Ja m was repatching the patches of her 

dest son's oons from a piece of an old bed quilt 
and wondering why children were not allowed to run 
about unadorned in the simple garb of nature. It would 
be such a saving of time, trouble and bed quilts and 
the like. Suddenly the owner of the garment she was 
laboring upon burst into the room. The boy was clad in 
the only remaining portion of his war —a cotton 
blouse much too small for him. 

“A man’s comin’,” he breathlessly announced. The 
widow leaned forward and peered through the open door, 
half doubting that she had heard aright. But the child 
had spoken the truth, for she espied the ungainly form 
of Ebenezer Saunders toiling slowly up the steep path 
that led to her cabin on the hillside. 

“Here, you Johnny, git into them pants, quick as ever 
y’ kin,” she cried, thrusting her needle into the un- 
finished patch and tossing the pantaloons at the head of 
her son. The child hastened to obey, while the mother 
stood in the doorway to receive her caller. She had 
known Saunders for seven years, but this was the first 
time he had ever ventured upon a visit to her home. 

Saunders was meditating upon the advisability of an 
unmanly retreat, but the appearance of the widow re- 
moved all hope of escape. 

““Mawnit.’,” ‘he said. as cheerfully as his state of mind 
would permit, apparently addressing his greeting to the 
universe at large. ‘“Purty day, ent hit?” 

“Mawnin’,” Mrs, Jackson responded. “Yes, ’tis a nice 
day, ent -it? Got ‘them pants on, Johnny?” she de- 
manded over her shoulder. 

Saunders stopped short in his tracks, and looked 
down at his own nether garments. 

“T reck’n so,” he stammered. It was an unusual be- 
ginning, he thought; but then Hiram had said that the 
widow was interesting. 

Mrs. Jackson laughed shrilly. 

“Lawsey me!” she exclaimed. ‘Why, I was talkin’ to 
my boy Johnny.” 

Saunders looked relieved. 

“T got ’em on, ma,” Johnny here announced, “but they 
won't stay up ‘less I hold. ’em.” 

“Hold ’em, then!” his mother commanded. “Won't 
you all come in, Mr. Saunders?” 

“Don’t care ef I do,” Saunders replied, and followed 

his hostess indoors.. He seated himself on the edge of a 
chair, and waited for the widow to begin the conversa- 
tion. ‘ 
Johnny was standing in the corner of the room dressed 
after a fashion, with one finger in his mouth and his other 
hand tightly clutching the front of his pantaloons. He 
stared at Saunders as-though the latter were some 
strange animal until Saunders beeame uncomfortable. 

“Ts that yore kid?” he finally asked, in desperation. 

“Yep; that’s Johnny,” Mrs. Jackson answered, in 
tones of motherly pride. “He’s jest goin’ on leven.” 

“What makes him stare so?” Saunders ventured, after 
a long pause in which Johnny kept his unwinking eyes 
fastened upon the visitor’s face. 

“Johnny, quit yore: starin’ at the man,” cried Mrs. 
Jackson, .in avery shrill voice. “Kile, thar! Kile, I 
say!” This being interpreted meant, “Quail, crouch 
down! Efface yourself!” or if your were addressing a 
member of the canine family, “Charge!” Johnny tried 
to do all four at once. Saunders’ sympathy was aroused. 

“Oh, I don’t mind hit. .b-was only a-wonderin’,” he 
fallaciously declared. ‘“‘Come over here an’ see me, 
Johnny.” 

“Go to the man,” Mrs. Jackson ordered, and Johnny 
obediently, though hesitatingly, obeyed. 

“Waal, , you're. .quite. a little man,” said 
Saunders, awkwardly stroking the child’s tousled hair. 

“Our cat’s got kittens,” Johnny replied, with great 
solemnity. 

“Y’ don’t say. Haow many’s she got?” Saunders was 
beginning to feel a trifle at ease. Hiram was right; 
children. were very interesting. 

“Oh, a lot,” answered the boy. ‘Most forty.” 

“The little liar,” said Saunders to himself. He laughed 
furtively at the widow, and happening to meet her eye, 
again took refuge in Johnny. ‘‘Come sit in my lap an’ 
tell me all ’baout ’em,” he requested. 

He lifted the. boy. from the,floor and set him down 
rather hard upon his knee. Johnny uttered a loud howl 
of pain and terror, and Saunders released him in a 


h E 

"Naow, what’s the matter?” cried Mrs. Jackson. “Shet 
up yore bawlin’, The man ent goin’ t’ hurt you.” 

“He sticked a pin in_me,” wailed the: boy. 

“I never done no sech a thing,” Saunders indignantly 
es rising to his feet and edging toward the” open 

oor. . 

“Come here, Johnny, an’ let me see,” Mrs. Jackson 
commanded. She made a brief investigation at the seat 
of trouble. “Hit’s that patch,” she announced. “I for- 
eee left the needle in. Do sit daown ag’in. "Twan’t 
nuthin’.” 

But Saunders concluded that he had done enough 
courting for one day, and as Johnny refused to be com- 
forted, he mumbled a few lame excuses and departed. 
As he hurried down the path the sound of Johnny’s 
wailing ‘floated out upon the air with increased vol- 
ume, and!ymi » with it was another familiar sound 
that reminded ders of his own childhood days and 
a certain well-worn slipper. 

“Hii ganny!” he muttered in quivering accents. “But 
that kid’s s got a voice. I ent heard as much’noise 
sence Satan:died. Widders sholy keep a feller from git- 
lunsome.” 

When Hiram Meeks called to learn what progress 
au ] made with his courtship he found that in- 
peal in a most ocean frame of mind. 
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it ‘ud take a sttongér man than me t’ stand the racket, 
hi Renny. T'd never git to the ee of askin’,” 

“You all need bracin’ up,” Hitam declated, after dueé 
consideration of the question. “I reck’n I'd better go 
"long as fer as the widder’s with. you next time. It'll 
keep yore nerve up. An’ you better go arter supper. 
’Ten’t as hard t’ say things in the dark, an’ the kids ’Il 
be in bed then, like’s not.” - 

“She moughtent like yore comin’ with me,” Saunders 
objected. . 

“She wouldn’t know anythin’ "baout my bein’ thar. 
I'd hide, an’ hang ‘raound outside. Wouldn’t it sorter 
brace you up ef you knowed I was some whar’ ‘raound?” 

“Yaas, ’twould that. Let’s go to-night, an ’git the 
thing over. 

“All right,” Hiram assented. “Say, what on ’arth’s 
the matter of yore whiskers? I been wonderin’.” 

“T cut ’em. They was too ragged like.” 

“You orten to a-done it. akes ’em look raggeder, 
an’ makes you look squeamish-like.” 

“Can’t be helped, naow,”’ Saunders replied in resigned 
tones. 

“Y? better keep yore hand over it much as y’ kin,” 
Hiram advised. 

They arranged their plan of action and impatiently 
awaited the coming of the appointed hour. 

It was growing dusk, and Mrs. Jackson had just 
ordered Johnny to bed, when the sound of approaching 
footsteps brought her to the door. At first she was 
alarmed at the sight of two men coming, toward her 
through the gathering shadows; but her fear gave 
way to surprise, when she recognized the forms of Hiram 
Meeks and Ebenezer Saunders. She had been very 
much exercised over the latter’s former visit, and now 
the repetition of it so soon afterward set her poor heart 
to fluttering strangely. It could mean but one thing. 
Saunders was going to “keep comp’ny” with her. 

“Good evenin’,” Hiram called out. “I jest walked this 
fer with Eb. I’m goin’ on t’ Hawkinses.” Without 
waiting for a reply, he pushed Saunders forward, and 
with a parting, “I'll stop fer you on my way hum’,” 
turned about and left the two alone. But so soon as he 
was out of sight, he made a wide detour through the 
woods, and crept cautiously up to the rear of the cabin. 
He concealed himself behind a clump of bushes until the 
darkness would permit a nearer approach. 

The waning twilight faded into deeper gloom, the 
shadows became denser beneath the trees, and soon the 
rugged outlines of the cabin showed blurred and in- 

distinct, finally merging into the enveloping darkness. A 
faint glow of light suddenly gleamed forth from the 
open window, and Hiram breathed a sigh of felief. 

“He’s goin’ t’ stick ’er out,” he chuckled to himself. 
He crept slowly forward until he had gained a desirable 
position beneath the open window. He strained his ears 
to catch the sound of voices, but nothing could he hear. 
Silence most profound reigned within the cabin. Raising 
himself warily, he peered into the room. Saunders was 
sitting on the edge of a chair clasping his chin in one 
hand and nervously crossing and uncrossing his legs. 
The widow was obviously endeavoring to encourage him 
with an occasional meaning glance, while the rocking 
chair, in which she was somewhat violently rocking her- 
self, seemed to be strangely attracted toward her visitor’s 
corner of the room, 

After what seemed like a long, long time to the im- 
patient Hiram, Saunders cleared his throat: 

“Be you all lunsome ever?” he asked, in desperation. 
The widow coyly hung her head and twirled her 
thumbs. 

“Sometimes I be,” she faltered. “Awful lunsome.” 

“So be I,” said Saunders, edging his chair a little 
nearer in her direction. “Mules is good fer lunsome- 
ness,” he added as an afterthought,-apparently addressing 
his boots. 

“Do tell us!” Mrs. Jackson bridled. 

“Yaas, an’ so is women.” Alarmed at his own temer- 
ity, Saunders suddenly became speechless. From the 
corner of his eye he watched the stealthy approach of 
the widow’s rocking chair. Soon, unless something 
happened to prevent, their feet would touch. At the 
thought he drew his own as far back as possible on 
each side of his chair and awaited developments 

The watchful Hiram observed every little detail of 
this scene, and he began to wax impatient with his 
friend. 

“The blame fool,’ he whispered to himself. “Why 
don’t he hitch along clusser! Ef I only knowed haow 
t’ stir him up,” and then he had an inspiration. “I'll 
make him think o’ Satan, an’ mebbe tha’tll sorter git 
him started. She’s only waitin’ t’ be asked.” 

He raised himself a little higher, and with his huge 
hands for a speaking trumpet, bawled a stentorian 
“Haw-hee! haw-hee! haw-hee!” at the top of his voice 
through the open window. .The effect exceeded his 
fondest expectations. The widow screamed, and with 
a wild cry of “Save me!” threw herself bodily upon 
Saunders’ neck. Saunders clasped her in a spasmodic 
embrace, and looked wildly about for the cause of this 
awful disturbance. A deep silence followed the startling 
interruption. Presently from the black darkness out 
of doors came the sound of a well-known voice. 

“Eb,” called the voice. “I say, Eb.” 

“Ts that you, Hi?” Saunders demanded in amazement. 

“Yep, that’s who ’tis. I done the brayin’. Thought 
you all needed rousin’ up a bit. Say, Eb, I’m goin’ 
hum. I'll see y’ later. Keep tight holt on her naow y’ 
got’ er. S’long,” and the sound of his retreating foot- 
steps became fainter and fainter, and finally died away in 
the distance. 

“Did y’ hear what Hi done told me t’ do?” Saunders 
asked, clasping the unresisting widow tighter to his 
bosom 


She nodded her head. 

“Waal, I’m goin’ t’ do hit, hi ganny. An’ I'm goin’ 
t’ drive over to-morrer arter you all an’ take y’ hum’ 
with me, an’ Parson Simon ’Il be waitin’ thar fer us—an’ 
we won't be ‘lunsome no more, narry one of us.” 

Tears stole a-down the widow’s careworn face. 

‘ ? Eb,” she .whispered. “That'll be jest like 
eaven.” 


At that moment a lone whippoorwill sent forth his 
plaintive cry from out the, stillness of the night, Saun-, 


ders raised a warning finger. 


The little cuss is lunsome, I reck’n. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


“Hush!” he said in low tones, “Hark at the bird! 
But it means good 
luck. Hit’s the fust one I’ve heard sence Satan died.” 

FAYETTE DURLIN. 


A Walk Down South.—XVIIL. 


Just a word from the Adirondacks: 

“NortHwoop, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1901. 

“This is Elgie’s birthday, but he has not had his lick- 
ing yet. 

“We had what I supposed was a rabbit dinner yester- 
day—fried rabbit, biscuit and gravy as usual. There was 
some left and to-day I warmed it over. Mrs. Chrisman 
[a charming young widow] was here fitting some waists, 
and she was here to dinner. After we were through eat- 
ing. Mrs. C. was asking how I cooked rabbit. She had 
not eaten anything but the biscuit and gravy. So I told 
her how I soaked it over night in salt and water and par- 
boiled it in soda, etc. She thought that meat looked 
funny for rabbit. Then Elgie told us that one of the ani- 
mals was a skunk. I have been sick to my stomach ever 
since—and Mrs. C. said it would require no effort on 
her part to vomit. I think I have cooked the last rab- 
bit or anything else till I know what it is. Elgie had told 
Pop what it was, and I thought he did not eat very hearty. 
I guess he nor Elgie enjoyed it very much * * * 

: Mama.” 

“Jan. 2.—I suppose Mom told you about the fine meal 
of rabbit we had? Goll! How they praised it, while the 
insides of Pop and I just rolled. Skunk is all right, 
though i would be bully if you didn’t know what it was. 
I ate quite a lot, but. by thunder it went hard. When 





THIS IS THE MAN 


WHO IS WALKING DOWN SOUTH. 


I skinned him there was a good breeze and I got to wind- 


ward. When the wind stopped, I stopped. ELGIE.” 
Same date: ‘This world is not all a een woe. 
op.” 


I had enjoyed the sun dogs, the cold, snow-crystaled 
air and the vast outdoors away up on the Ridge. Per- 
haps a tinge of pity was felt for men who put on earflops 
ten degrees before the thermometer got to zero, but when 
Squire Huffman’s man brought in a whole pine stump, 
dripping with fat, and dropped it on the oak blaze, the 
charm of the artificial fire again asserted itself. 

The school teacher, a hundred pound girl, said that her 
oldest boy was 19 years of age, six feet tall and nearly 
two hundred pounds heavy. But such pupils gave her lit- 
tle trouble. They are very chivalrous and moral suasion 
is sufficient to keep them in order. It reminded me of 
the Taylor boys, who would have gunned over two 
States to avenge an insult to their teacher. The historical 
text books of the Southern States vary materially from 
those used in the North, of course, for the needs are dif- 
ferent. The climate and the history have different 
aspects.: The novelty increases rather than abates as a 
northerner pursues his way southward. He is constantly 
reminded that there are we uns and you all in regard to 
customs and point of view, and almost as constantly 
pleased by the new ways. Here they say “come in and 
warm” first, and afterward, ““What’s your business?” 

We sat by the fire for a long while that evening. I 
was more than a little lonesome. The wind was blowing 
a skiff of snow across the bottoms, and the cold was just 
great énough to suggest the broad white flats in the 
Adirondacks, and bring to mind the balsam swamps, the 
rocky, ice-covered streams and the deep mountain forests 
of home. I longed for a snowshoe tramp up Little Black 
Creek to the Reservoir, and a rabbit hunt on four feet of 
dry snow—not on the mushy, packing southern. kind. 

On Thursday morning, Dec. 11, I sat down to pot- 
roasted beef, hot biscuit, coffee, “fruit” and apple butter 
for breakfast.. Squire Huffman thought of riding on 
horseback to’ New Castle, eighteen miles away, that day, 
but the weather was pretty bad. Had it been good 
weather, his 84 years would not have deterred him. 
Lloyd Huffman’s wife poured coffee, but did not eat with 
the men—there were :five’ or six. The women folks sel- 
dom eat with the men when visitors are present; why, I 
don’t know, unless it is merely the custom. A girl usually 
stands by the oven'to keep hot biscuit on the plates. 

The school teacher appeared for a moment after break- 
fast.. It was sifting snow outside, water was scaled with 
ice, and a slight wind was blowing. The school teacher 
had on a spotless white sunbonnet, starched and ruffled. 
The twelve-year-old Songer of the house wore as spot- 
less a pink sunbonnet. These contrasted with their dark 
heavy jackets, their thick mittens, comfortable skirts and 
clear complexions in delighting fashion. 
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A visitor from West Virginia, after some tioney the 
Squire owed him, wore a pair of felts which excited 
much derision on account of their looks. That they were 
comfortable on horseback was a strong argument in their 
favor. To see this migrant from the “far North” where 
I lived and hear its merits discussed in voices that ran to 
peaks made me lonesome. I was glad to start on, for 
under the pack one can rid himself of any gloom. 

This was to be’a day of particular importance. 
to take me over “the divide.” 
into the Mississippi Watershed. 

It was not very cold as I walked up Johns Creek Val- 
ley. True, there was snow on the ground, and the wind 
was a chilly one. I plodded on. Rabbit tracks were 
everywhere. The road was gradually ascending. I 
stopped to rest at a horseblock in front of a house, in- 
tending to ask my road within. Looking backward, I 
saw two men coming—familiar faces. They were Har- 
mon and Walter Taylor. It was like meeting old friends. 
They were going toward Newport, my destination, and I 
was to have company for a dozen miles. 

We walked on together, and turned to the left a mile 
away. Instantly the road began to ascend. Up and up it 
went, the sweat running down my face, in spite of fre- 
quent rests. A ruffed grouse roared out of the brush at 
one place, the woods looked like good deer country all 
along—a great, steep ridge side sweeping up from the 
valley steeperand steeper to the backbone—Clover Moun- 
tain, and we were headed for Clover‘Gap. Once we 
stopped to drink at a spring—its waters were warm com- 
pared to the air. Many times we stopped at a rock or 
log where I could rest the bundle. The wind grew colder 
and the ice thicker in the road. Walter slipped in one 
place and wiped snow from a dozen feet of ice. The 
road led up gullies, held in place on the right side by 
logs. Wecouldlookdown on the road in places a hundred 
feet below, in others five hundred feet down. But above 
we could see little, and that was misleading. Where the 
openings seemed to indicate the top of the divide we 
found only another U or S bend in the trail—and that 
always an up hill one till at last, after clinging for a while 
to a side hill slope we rounded a slight point—a last 
stagger up—and there the grade changed. The valleys of 
the great river were before me. It was then 12:15 o’clock. 
The wind was cold, the place exposed to the strongest 
blasts, but it was pleasant to me to be there. 

Soon we started down hill—a grade as steep as the one 
up. It was just as hard for me. I slipped and stumbled, 
went down and rolled over three times, pack and all, 
on one slick snow-hidden ice scale. We came to a vacant 
house on the left in a gulley, a number of steép corn- 
fields, some cattle, a big, brown, scared rooster, and then 
a house. Hefe we stopped, and though it was wash-day, 
prevailed on the wife to get us a snack. She brought a 
peck of big red apples for us to stay our appetites on. We 
ate them all. Sausage, apple sauce and butter, sweet 
milk, coffee, new biscuit, and old biscuit (dipped in hot 
water and then baked over), jelly and peach sauce van- 
ished, and more was prepared. At last we were willing 
to warm by the fire again. 

Newport was six miles away, and we had lots of time. 
We lingered until both sides had been warmed through 
and then toasted, after which we traveled on. 

Soon the first water I was to see Mississippi-bound 
came across our road. We jumped across. Then we 
came to it again. This time we jumped further. The 
next time we crossed on a rail, and then on the ice, and 
then on the ice and a rail. Next time we built a bridge 
out of rail fence. I led the way, pack and all, over a 
pole. At last we had to take to the fields. A dozen-times 
that stream crossed the road—the road crossed it?—in 
a couple of miles. But at last we got shet of it and walked 
in place. It was an impressive stream to me in every 
respect. 

The boys wanted to carry my pack, and now that the 
road was not so steep nor so hard, and there was little 
danger of their breaking legs or ankles, I let them try it. 
It was a new weight to them. At first it seemed easy, 
but in a mile I had the pack again. We came to the 
forks of the road, on one of which I must go, and they 
on the other, so we parted again. 

A foot bridge suspended by two wire ropes and a hun- 
dred feet long was before me over Sink Creek. 

“Careful now that yere’s slick,” a man said to me as I 
started over. I walked carefully, the bridge swaying at 
every step, but I crossed safely and soon rounded the 
point up the creek to Newport. 

I walked into the office of the hotel and dropped my 
pack to the floor. 

“Good Lord! what’s that?” asked proprietor Smith, 
with genuine amazement. Then he hefted the pack. It 
made him grunt. 

“Jerusalem crickets! Why, I’ll bet if you’ve got any 
fight in you at all you’d tear a man to pieces; yes sir, tear 
five or six right to pieces,” he continued. Then they all 
stood back and looked at me; guessed at my weight 
(twenty pounds too much), and wet their lips with their 
tongues when they thought of seeing me in a scrap. 

The shooting of Clarence Martin by Kemper Sybrook 
at Pembroke a few miles away the day before was a lead- 
ing topic of conversation that night in the office until 
somebody proposed poker. Then the doors were locked, 
the light put down on the bar and the cards brought out. 
The justice of peace got astride the bar, the negro stage 
driver counted the -pack, Smith, Jr., watching, and a 
couple of others felt in their pockets to see how much 
money they had. A game “just to pass the time away,” 
five cent ante, twenty-five cents limit. It was interesting 
to me, because I knew that three of the players at least 
had revolvers in their pockets. Every boy of sixteen 
years or more in that place is said to carry a deadly 
weapon. Young Smith has a silver-plated, hand-engraved 
Smith & Wesson, .38 caliber. The others carried similar 
weapons, and all had a “high sense of honor.” 

The second night wound up with proprietor Smith 
saying: 

“Well, I declare, if that don’t beat anything L-ever did 
see. Bet my last cent on a pair of kings and beat this 
man [stage driver] out of all his day’s earnings:” 

The buoyancy of hope and leadenness of despair in- 
termingled at ewan I sat by the coal fireplace in 
my room for several hours on the 20th trying to deter- 
mine what to do. New River, six miles away, was so 


It was 
Before night I would go 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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full of mtish ite that I couldn’t get across it save at 
Radford, sixteen miles away, where there was a railtoad 
bridge. So I headed that way on Saturday morning. It 
was cold; my road led over two mountain ranges,.and 
over streams in two valleys. It was woody for the first 
eight miles over the mountains. I crossed the brook on 
a log and failed to find the road, but taking a compass 
course along the side hill, ascending steadily I found the 
trail again after a while. 

In the next valley a wide brook was crossed on a foot- 
bridge of boards, with a wire hold-rail. It was novel in 
that it had two-inch thick wooden spools to grasp and 
slide along the wire from post to post—a dozen posts— 
so that one did not have to grasp the cutting strand. 

I got a ride of several miles from Price’s on and then 
1 walked till I struck the railroad. This I followed for 
a ways. At sunset I sat down by the track to let a train 
go by. It was my first look at a Southern river. Broad, 
rustling, yellow and shallow, I watched the mush ice flow 
by till nearly plumb dark. Then, by the light of the 
moon, I tramped on toward Radford. Everywhere was 
evidence of the recent high water. In the trees were the 

culiar matted tufts of drift from the waters with which 
t ons soon to become exceedingly familiar, for I was 
looking forward to a boat ride down the Holston to the 
Tennessee River. 

On Sunday night I took the train to Rural Retreat, 
intending to stay there over Christmas, but found a sum- 
mer resort snowed under. I went on to Marion in the 
cars the following day, having gotten my mail at Rural 
Retreat, where I also crossed the divide between the 
New River and the Tennessee on the cars. 

A man on the train had lost his grip. He was a stu- 
dent bound home for Christmas. He inquired of all 
where it was. A friend pointed to my pack and said, as 
innocently as possible, “Is that it?” 

The searcher glanced at the great basket, blanket and 
stuff. His white collar, silk scarf and great overcoat 
fairly shivered at the sight. 

“No!” the fellow almost yelled. “That God d——” 
Then he saw me out of the corner of his eyes. 

“No,” he said, quietly, “mine’s a leather grip ‘bout 
so long.” 

It was the prettiest bit of Southern courtesy and regard 
for a stranger's feelings that I had seen, but typical of the 
region. RayMonp S. SPEARS. 





Floating on the Missouri.—Ill. 


AFTER putting up the tent and getting camp in shape, 
I shouldered my rifle and started up the valley. There 
is a thin fringe of cottonwood and willow bordering the 
creek and for a time I tramped along the edge of it look- 
ing for signs of game. Water was standing in pools 
here and there in the creek bed. The ranchers away up 
in the Judith Basin have long since diverted Arrow Creek 
to irrigate their homesteads, and it is no longer a run- 
ning stream except during the June rains. Every one of 
the pools I came to was covered with ducks, mallards, 
widgeons, and teal. From the rose and buck bruck 
sharptail grouse were constantly rising ahead of me and 
lighting again after a flight of two or three hundred yards. 
And then, suddenly, a lone whitetail buck bounded out 
of a little grove of cottonwoods and made for the hills 
as fast as he could run. I fired at him twice, and was 
about to pull the trigger a third time, when he made 
a last leap and fell dead into the bottom of a coulée. 
I did not cut his throat, for by the location of the bullet 
hole I knew that he had bled internally, and upon open- 
ing him found that I was right. Sah-né-to had heard 
my shots and joined me, and how eee she was at my 
success. I cut off the buck’s head, first taking the tongue, 
and then, shouldering the carcass, we returned to camp. 
It was not a large deer, only a three-year-old, but it got 
very heavy, and I had to rest often before we arrived at 
the tent. There was a convenient tree in front of it, and 
running a stick through the deer’s gambrels I hoisted it 
up to the nearest limb, clear of the ground. A hunter 
never feels just right until he has hung up a piece of 
meat in camp. There may be ducks, and chickens, and 
geese galore strung around, but the feeling of absolute 
contentment never comes until a deer or an elk, a sheep 
or an antelope, sways to the breeze from a nearby limb. 
So, at least, I felt, and Sah-né-to, too; we had the “real 
food,” ni-tap-i-wak-sin, she had been longing for. And 
then, I felt rather proud of having killed the deer; for 
nineteen years I had not fired at a running animal, and 
yet I had dropped this one in two shots. Perhaps I 
owed my success to the Lyman sights. I had never be- 
fore used them, but subsequent experience leads me to 
believe that it is nearly as difficult to miss as to kill with 
them. 

Dinner was over, the dishes washed, a quantity of dry 
wood piled behind the stove. Sah-né-to lit the lantern 
and resumed work on a pair of moccasins she was em- 
broidering with a vine-like pattern of various colored 
cut beads. “Tell me,” I said, “why this stream is named 
Ap-si-sak-ta—the Arrow River?” 

“It was given that name long ago,” she replied, “by 
the ancient ones, on account of a strange, a very strange, 
thing which took place. One time in that long ago 
there was a beautiful young girl named Ah-we-kas—the 
Antelope—the daughter of a chief. She was as good 
as she was handsome, and very industrious. No one_ 
tanned whiter buckskin, softer robes than she. No won- 
der, then, that all the young men were her slaves, and 
lo to make her their wife. But to all of them she 
replied, ‘No,’ and remained with her parents, doing all 
she could for their welfare and happiness. One after an- 
other the great men, the rich mei of the camp, made 
offers to the old e for her, offers of horses and other 
wealth, but always her parents would ask her if she was 
willing, and when she replied, ‘Nay,’ they did not urge 
mee. Be the girl grew up, year by year more and more 
beautiful, and reached womanhood. ‘Tis said that her 
hair when unbraided almost — the ground; that her 

soft eyes were like those of a fawn, deep and clear,. 
with an ession in them—I cannot say just what— 
that made heart of man beat furiously in his bosom. 
She was tall and slender, yet of a rounded and graceful 
figure. She could run like a deer, and swim with the 
speed of an otter. ie wii Sh cabbah Cote ick obits 


‘where on this river. 


“One spring the ¢ were camping for a time some- 

day there came from the camp 
of the Blackfeet, for to the north, a young man to visit 
his Piegan relatives, and that very evening he was in- 
vited by the father of Ah-we-kas to come to his lodge 
and feast. The young woman set some food before him, 
took one look at his face and hurriedly returned to her 
seat. He had one glimpse into her lovely eyes and was 
so distraught that he could not eat. In that one glance 
both knew that they were made for each other. After 
that the young Blackfoot came to her lodge every day 
and talked long with her father of the north country, of 
the doings of his people—of their wars, their hunts and 
adventures. But he never spoke to her, nor she to him; 
but if they gazed at one artother shyly, bashfully, as lovers 
will—well, what harm? 

“At last, one day, the young man informed the chief 
that on the morrow he would return to his people. ‘But,’ 
he continued, ‘I shall soon return, driving many horses 
before me.’ 

“As he passed out of the lodge somehow his hand met 
that of thé girl, and he gave it a gentle squeeze; she in 
turn pressed his, and then covered her head with her robe 
in shame of her boldness. 

I wonder, now,’ the old man mused, ‘what he meant 
by that—that he would soon return driving many horses 
before him?’ 

“Ah-we-kas was sure she knew, but made no reply. 

“Most importunate of all her suitors was Black Bull, 
a man of savage temper and a great warrior. He was 
tall, and broad, and heavy, of great strength, and as 
homely as he was strong. By his success in war he had 
become very. rich; no one owned more horses, no one had 
a greater store of weapons, fine garments, robes and 
furs, than he. Two wives he had already, women whom 
he forced to toil incessantly, and whom he cruelly . beat 
when anything went wrong. And now he wanted Ah- 
we-kas for his third wife. Almost daily he sent word 
to her father, offering this and that for her, until finally 
the messenger carried this: “Thus says the Black Bull: 
Take my whole herd and of the rest of my property what 
you will, and give me your daughter in returp.’ 

“But, as before, the answer went back: ‘No, she re- 
fuses you.’ 

“Then Black Bull became angry, beat his wives, and 
rushed madly out of his lodge and away he knew not 
where. Passing the trail to the river he met Ah-we-kas 
and raised his hand to strike her, a fearful scowl on his 
face. Then he changed his mind and cried out: ‘And 
so you refuse me; know, then, that you shall yet become 
my wife, or die.’ 

‘’Twas but a few days after this that the young Black- 
foot returned, driving before him, as he had said he 
would, a band of fine horses, red and white, -yellow and 
white, black and white; all of them s; horses. And 
his relatives took the horses and tied them up about the 
lodge of the father of Ah-we-kas, and gave him the young 
man’s message. 

“ ‘What say you now?’ the old man asked his daughter. 
‘What word have you for this new suitor 

“Burning with shame, her head bent low, she pressed 
his wrinkled hand and whispered: ‘You may keep the 
horses.’ 

“So they were married. When Black Bull heard the 
news he cursed them and his unpropitious gods, and 
swore to have revenge. A day or two later Ah-we-kas 
went to the river for water, and as she stooped down at 
the shore Black Bull sprung upon her, bore her to the 
ground, and lifted his knife to stab her in the side. But 
even as the blow was descending the knifé dropped from 
his hand, and with a groan he fell quivering on her 
senseless form, an arrow buried in his k. And there 
he died. The girl, recovering from her faint, shrieked 
long and loud, and people came running to her aid. They 
drew the dead man away, and noticing the arrow sticking 
in his back, withdrew it. No one had seen its like before; 
the polished shaft was black and heavy, the tip was long 
and broad, and made of some white substance neither 
bone nor stone, but most resembling bone; the feathers, 
stiff and well wrapped on were from some unknown bird, 
and had all the colors of the rainbow. The warriors 
looked long and curiously at it as twas passed from hand 
to hand, and then bethought them to search for the one 
who had owned and skot it. But Mik-sik-um, wisest of 
medicine men, stopped them. ‘Search not,’ he cried, ‘for 
‘twill be of no avail; the owner of this arrow is not visible 
to mortal eyes. This man lies dead, the victim of his own 
bad heart and passions. "Tis a judgment of the gods. 
ae his women bury him at once and get him from our 
sight.’ 

“And so,” Sah-né-to concluded, “this river got its 
name.” 

“ae the arrow?” I asked. “Whence came it? Who 
shot it?” 

“How stupid you are,” she replied. “For her good- 
ness and virtue Ah-we-kas was favored by the sun. In 
her time of need he aided her. He shot the arrow, of 
course. Mik-sik-um, the medicine man, knew that as 
~ as he saw it, for he was wise in the mysteries of his 
craft.” 

“Well, anyhow, Sah-né-to,” I said, “tis a story, 
and we will not — the truth of it. another 
stick in the stove for the night is chilly.” 

I lit a cigarette and after a little continued: “But, say, 
Sah-né-to, don’t you think the young Blackfoot might 
have shot that arrow? It was of material and 
make, but he might have obtained it from some far 
a tribe, people whom the Piegans had never 

eard of.” 


“No,” peg: Pr oe 7 f 2 
“Why?” Fi 
“Because.” 


I had no more to say, and smoked my cigarette i 
silence. When a woman says “because,” a is 
against it. 
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however, as I wanted to 
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the remains of one hundred head of buf- 
Se ee aionas Over a cut bluff 

From this they named Arrow Creek 
" River.” But the name did not stick; the 


1 the Indian name for it, continued to call it as 
they, id, Arrow River or Arrow : 

e had no difficulty in locating the scene of the 
“slaughter.” A ‘long level but narrow ridge runs south- 
ward from the edge of the valley to the water’s edge, 
where it ends abruptly with a perpendicular drop of more 
than a hundred feet. In Lewis and Clarke’s time there 
was quite a bit of shore between it and-the river, but 
year by year the channel has shifted further and further 
to the north, and not only the shore but some of the bluff 
has been eaten away by the current. Landing just below 
the bluff, I climbed up to the top of it, expecting to find 
the rows of stone piles which generally mark one of 
these “buffalo pounds,” as the old voyageurs termed 
them. There were none on it; if I had had time to walk 
back to where the ridge left the rim of the valley, I 
might have found them extending in V form out on the 
plain. My climb was not without reward, however,. for 
on the way back to the boat I found an obsidian arrow- 
head. It was a very simall and thin one, and precisely 
like those which are found about an old “buffalo pound” 
on the Two Medicine River, near the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘ 

From Arrow Creek the river flows nearly due east 
for five miles. On the south side the hills rise abruptly 
from the shore; on the north side are three small sage 
brush flats. Scattering pines grow in the breaks on either 
hand. Looking eastward down this stretch we could see 
in the distance the breaks of the Judith River, dark with 
their heavy %rowth of pine and fir. In due time, turning 
the bend to the north, we came in sight of a wide gap in 
the north side of the valley, a flat four or five miles long 
through which Sage Creek flows into the river. Here we 
entered Drowned Man’s Rapids. That is an ominous 
name, but they are really the safest rapids in the river. 
The channel is very narrow here, choked in by hills on 
either side, and the water rushing through Has great 
depth. Both shores are strewn with huge boulders, and 
there must be many of them lying down on the bottom 
judging from the leaping and swirling of the rushing 
water.. We went over the long swells all too quickly to 
suit the oarsman, who was glad to rest a bit, but it must 
be confessed that the one who held the rudder gave a sigh 
of relief when we finally glided into still water. A mile 
below the rapids we passed the. point of a bare ridge 
on the right, and came in sight of the wide, long flats 
of the Judith River, opposite those of Sage Creek. I 
had been told to look for a certain grave in this flat, 
and re-mark it if necessary. Below the point of the ridge, 
at the western edge of the first coulée, and two hundred 
yards from the river, was the place. We landed at the 
mouth of the coulée and looked long and carefully for the 
wooden cross which had marked it, but could not find 
even a grass-grown mound. Time and the constant wash 
from the hills had obliterated all traces of it. So all trace 
of the last resting place of Nathaniel Crabtree; one of 
the bravest and most careless of men, is lost. It was 
here he met his fate. He and George Croff had long 
been partners in the woodyard business, in trapping, 
hunting and trading. “In 1865,” George told me, just 
before I left home for this trip, “we had a woodyard 
at the Coal Banks. Winter and summer buffalo were 
always in sight of our cabin, but just for a change and 
a little sport we used to go out to the Bearpaw Moun- 
tains once in a while and kill a wagonload of elk, deer. 
sheep, antelope and bear, using the fat of the latter in 
lieu of lard. The Indians were always prowling around 
in those days in search of the white man’s scalp and 
horses, and one never knew when a war party might 
jump him. So on these hunts, after supper was over, 
we used to go some distance from the fire and make our 
beds in a dark piece of woods or brush. On such occa- 
sions I would always ask Nat. where he had placed his 
rifle, and nine times out of ten he would reply: ‘Oh 
I don’t know; it’s lying somewhere over there by the 

“Well, I’d lecture him about his carelessness, but he 
always laughed and declared there was no danger, and I 
usually had to hunt the weapon up and lay it by his side. 
He was as good a friend and comrade as a man could 
wish for, honest, brave, good natured, a tireless worker. 
But he was careless; your good natured, easy-going men 
generally are careless. 

“In the fall of ’67 we moved down to the mouth of the 
Judith and started to get out wood for the steamboats 
there, having cut and sold all there was in the vicinity 
of the Coal Banks. We built a good sized cabin on the 
flat about two miles west of the creek’s junction with the 
Missouri. Camp Cook, a temporary post of three or four 
companies of mounted infantry, was located on this 
stream, and some four miles from us, so we felt pretty 
secure from Indian raids. Still, they used to bother us 
some, and the soldiers, too. One night a guard saw what 
he took to be an Indian sneaking up to the tarpaulin- 
covered supplies he was watching, and called out ‘Halt!’ 
a number of times. But the Indian never stopped, and 
when he got up as close as he wanted to, he leveled his old 
fuke and gave the soldier a mortal wound. Of course, 
the whole camp rushed out then, and what do you s 
pose the officers did? They ordered their men to light 
a lot of lanterns and search the timber and brush for the 
Indians! They were a pretty green outfit, both officers 
and men. 

We had six men in our employ cutting pine up in the 
breaks and in the hills, but one of them was always on 
the lookout for any sneaking war party, while the rest 
worked. Nat. and I hauled the wood to the river with 

three yokes of bulls (oxen). We had no horses, and we 
took turns going after the cattle in the morning. On the 
Sth of April, ‘68, I remember the date well, it was Nat’s 
turn. I got ? before daylight to 
he started out, leaving his rifle, as usual, 
the cabin ‘without mine. Well, 


laine who followed them, Joseph Kipp and others, 
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on the flat I saw the bulls and turned toward them, 
ee ee ye en en SU ae 
my partner rise up out e stagger a few 
steps toward the cabin, and ae I hurried over to 
where he had disappeared and found him lying face down 
‘ows sticking in his back. He had 
fainted. I called the mien, and sending one of them for 
k, had the rest help me get Nat. 
out two of the arrows, but the 
third one, which had struck him in the lowér part of the 
back, and was pressing against the lower part of the 
abdomen, I dared not touch. In a little while Nat. re- 
covered from his faint, and after drinking a glass of 
whisky and water, seemed his old cheerful self again. 
He had found the bulls, he said, and was going around 
behind them to drive them in, when five Indians rose 
up out of the sage brush only a few yards behind him 
and fired five arrows into his back. He got hold of the 
upper ones and pulled them out, and then looked around 
for a club or a rock with which to defend himself. But 
there was nothing of the kind in sight, and then the pain 
became so acute that he grew dizzy, reeled and fell. The 
Indians started off toward the hills, but after going a 
short distance one of them turned back, drawing his 
knife, evidently with the intention of taking his scalp. 
But Nat’s hat had fallen off, exposing his partially bald 
head, and when the Indian saw the fringe of thin locks 
he turned and hurried to rejoin his companions. 

“The doctor came after a while and extracted the re- 
maining arrow. ‘Poor fellow,’ he said, ‘I fear you're 
done for,’ and leaving a little medicine of some kind to 
ease the pain, he went away. 

“ ‘Of course I’m done for,’ Nat. told me. ‘I knew that 
as soon as I was shot. But cheer up, old boy, and don’t 
take it so hard; it can’t be helped, and we’ve just got to 
make the best of it. Yes, I know I ought to have taken 
my rifle; if I had they would never have molested me. 
Well, old pard, give me your hand and let me go to sleep; 
if I never wake, good-bye and good luck.’ 

“Those were the last words he ever spoke. He dozed 
away into a deep sleep, from that into a stupor, quietly 
breathed his last soon after midnight, and I lost the best 
friend I ever had. I felt so badly about it that I couldn’t 
bear to stay there any longer, and leaving everything in 
charge of one of the men, took the first boat for Fort 
Benton.” 

Reluctantly giving up our search for the grave, we re- 
turned to the boat, and in fifteen or twenty minutes came 
to the mouth of the Judith, where our friend, Wm. 
Norris, has a large ranch, ferry and general store. We 
had not met since the buffalo days, and of course began 
to talk of old times at once. Norris waters several hun- 
dred acres of land back from the river with a ditch from 
the Judith, and some immense stacks of alfalfa showed 
what irrigation will do in this dry region. Beside hay, 
he has succeeded every year in raising field corn, toma- 
toes, tobacco, melons and sweet potatoes, to say nothing 
of the commoner vegetables. Looking over the place 
and talking of other days, the time passed all too quickly, 
and ‘twas sundown before we knew it; so leaving the 
Good Shield tied to the ferryboat, we camped where we 
were, and were well cared for. ; 

Lewis and Clarke named this stream the Judith, after 
some Virginia girl they knew. The Blackfeet call it 
O-to-kwi-tuk-tai—Yellow River, on account of the 
quantities of yellow “paint” or ochre which is found near 
its source. The large flat here at its mouth and the Sage 
Creek flat opposite, were favorite camping places with 
them, good trails leading out to the plains north and 
south, and the wide flats affording ample room to graze 
their herds in sight of their lodges. It was here that 
the “Stevens” treaty of 1855 took place between the 
Government and the Blackfeet, Crows and Assinaboines. 
Stevens brought with him a steamboat load of presents 
for the red men; among other things sacks of coffee, 
beans, rice and bacon. The Indians prized the sacks, but 
they had no use for their contents, so they dumped the 
food out on the ground and went on their way rejoicing. 

It is over this treaty that the Indians have since been 
so angry, especially since the disappearance of the buf- 
fato. They claim that they merely gave the white men 
permission to make roads and travel through their coun- 
try, and that the vast territory lying between the Mis- 
souri and Yellowstone Rivers still belongs to them. 
They ¢ertainly have a good claim to it; where is the law- 
yer who will take their case upon a conditional fee? 

APPEKUNNY. 


The Old Boathouse. 


Ovip, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: While 
I sit by the cozy fireside, letting the February gales work 
off their rage outside, the memory and the picture of an 
old friend keeps itself to mind. 

This old friend, first boathouse, stands under the 
sheltering boughs a weeping willow which, with its 
long, slender branches, sometimes dips into the cool water 
of the lake below. It is a homely little structure, some- 
what longer than wide, with two doors, entirely out of 
proportion, opening to the west. A little point on the left 
shelters with its kindly sides the tree and building from 
the frequent fury of the south wind. 

The sember willow and the dark, gloomy hemlocks on 
the high bank behind _ one the impression that to this 
quiet, secluded spot that disturbing element—man—had 
never come. Yet a bright red padlock on those wide 
doors and the marks of feet in the clean black sand at the 
water's edge quickly dispel any such idea. Yes, those 
doors are often opened on pleasant September and Oc- 
me days, for a good bass ground lies just north along 


Scoop away the sand under the doors and peer inside. 
Resting on its rollers lies a trim-built skiff, its subdued 

ing in perfect harmony with its present environ- 
ment, and well adapted for the work for which it was 
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' give one special example. 


of the spears above. In the-end facing the lake is a 


_ small sliding window some six inches square, fastened 


securely by a large hook. Empty shells beneath give the 
clue to its use. quiet little cove in front is a favorite 
feeding ground .of the timid wildfowl, and from that 
window they have seen many a fatal flash. _ 
Such is the spot and the building around which pleasant 
memories cling, while,I wait for cone: . enjoy 
‘ TRGE. 


them again. 
atuyal History. 
: ; 
The Browsing Habit of Game. 


Very probably a majority of those persons who make 
the pursuit of four-footed game animals, small and great, 
in the forests, ever think of the manner in which these 
quite often large beasts feed. The moose, for instance, 
lives in the deepest woods, where ordinary pasture does 
not exist; indeed, the buffaloes which swarmed over the 
Western plains found a large part of their living, not on 
the grass, but on the shrubbery along the streams, and 
at times in the occasional forests. Now, what is there in 
what we call browse which supports these animals—the 
rabbit, deer, elk, moose, and the few buffalo remaining, 
which now harbor in the deep recesses of the forests? 
Grass, we know, will supply nutriment to all herbivorous 
animals, and the common thought—I do not say belief— 
for this, I venture to assume, is not a matter of thought 
ever considered, that somehow or other these animals 
do find grass enough to live on and survive the winters 
as well as the summers by some method of digging for 
the herbage under the deep snow. 

The fact is that the excessively nutritious character of 
the so-called browse of the woods is not a matter of 
common knowledge among sportsmen, and, indeed, some 
of the writers in the special so-called agricultural journals 
even show their unfitness for their occupation by com- 
plete ignorance of the nutritive value of what is com- 
monly called browse, but is more distinctly referred to by 
scientific writers and authors on feeding farm animals as 
leaves and twigs of trees. Just now there is one of those 
occasional revivals of public interest in goats, which 
have occurred several times to my knowledge, and one 
of the most enticing temptations offered to those persons 
who are always seeking something new, for the general 
adoption of the goat as a competitor of the sheep, is that 
this hardy cousin of the sheep will gain a luxurious and 
costless living by keeping the fence rows clear of the 
quite common brush which disfigures the average farm 
fences. This, however, is only the naked truth as regards 
this frisky, athletic quadruped, whose favorite roosting 
place is—if possible—on the barn roof, if it is denied the 
extra privilege of making his nightly refuge on the roof 
of the kitchen. And, as the goat is a feeder on the twigs 
and leaves of small shrubs and trees, so is the sheep; and 
we all know how the mule will enjoy himself and get fat 
during his summer holiday on the brush and saplings of 
the wood lot, and even the cow lightens the heart of the 
farm wife by increasing the quantity of milk, but still 
more that of the butter, when it is turned—as a last re- 
source and forlorn hope to escape starvation in the bare, 
dried up meadow—into the last winter’s clearing, and 
fills herself with the sprouts from the new-made stumps. 

There is a reason for all things, and this for the cir- 
cumstances mentioned is this simple fact: This growth 
from the sprouts, and the young herbage of the woods 
otherwise, is more than twice as nutritious as the best 
pasture grass, not even excepting the famed blue grass 
meadows of Kentucky and adjacent States. This know- 
ledge we owe to the German agricultural chemists, who 
followed Liebig—one of the fathers of agricultural 
chemistry—and others who worked in this line with him, 
and the best known agricultural author, Wollf, whose 
work is the standard in regard to the character of the 
foods of herbivorous animals. Wollf’s tables have never 
been questioned, and more modern agricultural chemists 
have verified his figures, so that they are now the basis 
of the science and practice of feeding animals. The fol- 
lowing figures are quoted from Wollt’s tables of the com- 
position of the various food substances consumed by 
domestic animals. It is only reasonable that a German 
chemist should include the browse of woods in his list, 
for the German forests swarm with sheep and cattle, fed 
and fattened on the undergrowth. Indeed, we know 
something of it ourselves. For our grandfathers, who 
cleared off the forests to make our now millions of farm 
homes, were in the -habit of going into the woods to cut 
down a few trees—I well remember it myselfi—and the 
basswood was the first chosen for its value in this respect, 
and how, by this provision, the cows gave milk the whole 
winter, kept in good shape, and reared the calves and 
came into the summer pasture unwillingly; breaking the 
fences even to get back into the woods again. Then 
I first learned the use of the pokes used to prevent the 
cows from jumping the fences to get back to the pre- 
ferred browse. But let us have the figures. 





Ky. blue 

grass. 

Composition of Leaves and Twigs: Per cent. 
Protein (flesh formers)........sscssesceeeecereeees 15.6 9.20 
Carbo-hydrates (fat and ‘heat formers)........++.. 06.61 44.96 


Of course, this average has extremes, and while some 
kinds of browse will be less valuable than the figures 
given, yet some will be worth more. The pines seem to 
be eaten. with as much avidity as the other kinds, as far 
as I have taken notice; the basswood, soft maple, poplar, 
and all the oaks are eaten with more avidity than other 
kinds. Sheep in the spring seem to take to the pines, 
and this choice is probably wisé for the peculiar nature 
of the resiniferous trees is decidedly healthful to the 
sheep, as an antidote to its very numerous internal para- 
sites. 

As to the nutritiousness of this forest feeding, I can 
in the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan, near the Wisconsin border, and not 


- far from the thousand-lake district of Wisconsin, the In- 


dians brought mto our village, soon after the first snow, 
5 eat aie, Seley ey. Bae nese: ee ae 
V-shaped runways. There were 132 in the lot, small 


- and great, from: the yearlings up to the big buck I pur- 


chased for a dollar which weighed over three hundred 
pounds. These ‘deer were as fat as any fatted sheep I 
ever saw. My big buck had clear fat on his back an inch 
and a half thick, and they fed and were fattened in the 
dense woods of the neighborhood, mostly made up of all 
the hard woods. 

All this goes to show the value of the forest ranges to 
the sheep, cattle and horse feeders, and at the same time 
these figures should go to raise the estimate of the value 
of forest reserves, especially when brought under scien- 
tific culture and care. In fact, my observation and ex- 
perience in these dense Southern forests go to show that 
under the right scientific management the mere feeding 
of cattle, sheep and horses should bring in to the park 
management—if the present proposed enterprise should 
be carried through in the Appalachian mountain region— 
such an income in this direction as will pay a good inter- 
est on the investment made by the United States Govern- 


ment. Henry STEWART. 
Hicuianps, N, C, 


Deer as Depredators. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I feel disposed to write a few words respecting some 
statements by Robert O. Morris in the article quoted in 
the last issue of the Forest anp Stream. He seems 
to be quite ignotant of the habits of deer where they 
are found in farming sections. 

Speaking of deer, he says “he regrets to see a dis- 
position on the part of some farmers to prejudice people 
against this interesting and valuable animal, and some of 
the most ridiculous charges against it are made and 
published. One man claims his seckel pears to have been 
eaten by deer,” etc. And the farmer is doubtless right 
in his claim. Deer will eat any kind of fruit they can get 
at. They are especially fond of apples, and have often 
been seen eating them. Throughout the winter they visit 
apple orchards and paw up the frozen apples on the 
ground through the snow. In the fall an old apple 
orchard is one of the best places to find deer. They 
will rear on their hindfeet and shake the fruit from the 
limbs. The supposition that a man could not tell the 
depredations of deer from the toothmarks of a red squir- 
rel is almost too silly to merit notice. Again, this writer 
says: “Another man said that deer had eaten up a field 
of cabbages,” and confidently remarks, “This is very un- 
likely. It would be contrary to their usual habits for deer 
to eat this vegetable. Neither pears nor cabbages,” he 
further infirms us, “are the favorite food of deer.” 
What wisdom is here displayed! The simple fact is 
(which can be proven over and over again up here in 
Vermont) deer eat, not only “pears and cabbages,” but 
turnips, beets, peas, beans, oats, wheat, corn, buckwheat 
and about everything that grows in a farmer’s field and 
garden, and will stay by such fodder until it is all eaten 
up. 

I do not write at randém. I live in a deer country, 
and know what I am talking about. Many instances of 
their destruction of gardens, oat fields and corn fields, so 
that the ground had to be replanted or resown, are too 
well known to be possibly denied, and abundant proof 
could be furnished of this fact. If anybody up here were 
told that deer would not eat and destroy vegetables like 
rabbits and worse, the informer would be laughed at, and 
with good reason. 

Farmers as a whole desire the preservation of the 
beautiful deer; at the same time it is next to impossible 
for a farmer to get damages from the State for the de- 
struction of his oat field, which has occurred in more than 
one instance. The “natural habits” of the deer do not 
stand in the way of their eating about everything under 
the heaven in the fruit and vegetable line that grows up 
here in Vermont, as many a farmer will testify. One 
man had to replant a field of beans three times. Another 
had a field of beets eaten to the ground. They eat carrots 
and all kinds of garden stuff unless it be potato tops. The 
amount of damage done the farmers may not aggregate a 
great deal, but it is enough to cause considerable com- 
plaint in certain sections of our State, and would not 
exist without some grounds for it. Ten or a dozen deer in 
an oat or corn field or a pear orchard do not improve it. 
Deer are very innocent animals, but they are not saints 
or angels. 

Mr. Morris is evidently a devotee of science, but he is 
uninformed when he seeks to set up his learned opin- 
ion about what deer will and will not eat—if they get a 
chance—against what occurs or. an actual fact in places 
where there are gardens and corn fields and pear or- 
chards and cabbages. W. A. REMELE. 


Brincewarterr, Vt. 


An Adirondack Panther. 


A PANTHER appeared on Adirondack Mountain Reserve 
territory in the town of Keene last week, chasing a deer 
down the Ausable Lake road. The deer ran in the 
road, broken out for ice drawing at present, a distance 
of nearly a mile, and did not leave the road until near 
the Adirondack Mountain Reserve toll gate, which is 
just south of St. Hubert’s Inn at Keene Heights, then 
crossed the Ausable River and made for the spur of 
Wolf Jaw Mountain on the west. The panther’s track 
was on the side of the road, in deep snow, and was 
parallel to the deer’s track for about three-fourths of a 
mile. Several persons, among them J. W. Otis, game 
warden for the Adirondack Mountain Reserve, saw the 
tracks of the two animals and, judging from the won- 
derfully sane songs made by the pursuer and pursued, it 
must have a race of “life or death” for the deer. 
Owing to the fact that the deer was somewhat tame, 
having enjoyed the protection of the reserve, and not 
afraid to run in a road made by man, its life no doubt 
was saved.—Elizabethtown Post. 
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Flotida Rattlesnakes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Do wish the boys would get through and quit with their 

snake tales. Other—in fact all—subjects are more in- 
teresting and less harrowing. I have held out valiantly 
against the invariable desire to chip in, and am unable to 
remain virtuous longer. 
_ Mine is about large rattlers, or, rather, the skins seen 
in Florida. In the year 1893, before the railroad ex- 
tended beyond Rockledge, Lake Worth was visited by a 
comparatively small number of tourists. 

It was the Cocoanut Grove Hotel, if I remember cor- 
rectly, that stood near the site of the world-renowned 
Royal Poinciana, on the narrow strip of land between 
Lake Worth and the ocean beach. 

Outside of a few cleared spots, this strip was almost as 
wild and impenetrable as an African jungle. Situated a 
mile or more south of the hotel, and reached by boat or 
by a narrow path cut through the jungle, was the home 
place of a Mr. George Lanehart (as the name’ was called; 
I do not remember the correct spelling), and on his 
place was one of the finest specimens of the so-called 
rubber tree that grows down there, a species proDably 
of the banyan. All visitors to the lake generally made one 
or more trips to Mr. Lanehart’s place, to see this really 
wonderful tree, and probably many of the readers of 
ForEstT AND STREAM have visited it, and may perhaps 
have seen, as did the writer, the skins of two enormous 
rattlesnakes that were killed on the place. 

Making it a rule to learn as little as possible about 
snakes, and to forget that little without delay, I can only 
give a vague outline of the story told me about the two 
in question, together with a fairly definite idea of their 
size. They were said to have been the largest rattlers 
ever seen in that country, which was famous among the 
scattered settlers for large snakes. They were both killed 
near the house, one being discovered within a few feet 
of the front door, apparently engaged in leisurely select- 
ing a chicken from among the flock which had come 
around him. 

The skins were roughly tanned, with heads and tails 
cut off, and were hanging from nails on the walls of the 
workshop near the house. 

By estimation, I should say they were at least 7 feet 
long, and 18 inches across in the widest part. A gentle- 
man in our party, 5 feet 8 inches in height, and weighing 
140 pounds, stood erect against the skin, as it hung from 
the wall to within an inch or so of the floor, and the edges 
of the skin extended in plain view on either side of his 
body at the widest part, while at least 12 to 14 inches of 
it extended above the top of his head. 

If any of the bulky skin was lost in tanning, as I un- 
derstand is usually the case, that interesting pair of rep- 
tiles must have had a waist measure of from 7 to 9 
inches in diameter. 

This is not very exact, but is authentic, so far as it 
goes, and may remind some of the boys who saw them 
and took measurements. I can most emphatically and 
truthfully say that it is more exact and authentic as thus 
vaguely set forth after a survey of the tanned pelts, than 
it would have been had it been detailed from observations 
made when Mr. and Mrs. Rattler were still wearing them. 

Lewis Hopkins. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
iain 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forsst anp Stream. 


The Boston Show. 


Boston, Feb. 24.—The Boston Sportsmen’s Show is 
again open to the public. The opening night, an invita- 
tion affair, Friday evening, was well attended, considering 
that a snowstorm was raging outside. An attendance of 
over 5,000 showed that invitations had been liberal, and 
included most of the first society people of the Hub. 
Neither had the guides nor backwoodsmen been omitted, 
for they Were there in good numbers. It was a “full- 
dress” affair for the gentlemen and ladies, and some of 
the “rigs” would vie with those of any Back Bay or 
Beacon Hill first-class affair. To some of the guides this 
feature was novel, and they found difficulty in recognizing 
some of the men and women they have guided and 
paddled in the woods dresesd in corduroy and homespun. 
Not so the men and women. They had no difficulty in 
recognizing Tim, or Billy, or John, or Charley, who did 
so much to make last season’s fishing or hunting trip 
enjoyable. It was a good illustration of what water and 
forest sports are doing, especially for women, to see 
gaily dressed ladies accosting guides, evidently with 
pleasure. The opinion of the guides was quite forcibly 
expressed in the remark of one guide to another, after 
he had had the pleasure of escorting. a lady about the 
show: “Gracious, hain’t she a stunner. I paddled her 
four days on —— Lake last summer, and she caught 
trout and salmon, too, though new at the business. I 
was aware that she is nice and agreeable, but that rig 
knocks me!” . 

The duck exhibit is one of the best of the show, includ- 
ing over 150 wild ducks and a couple of dozen wild geese. 
These birds take to the occasion; only give them water 
enough to swim in, and they afford a great deal of 
entertainment. A cage of ruffed grouse has again been 
undertaken, but their wildness is almost painful. About 
thirty of them in a wooded pen gives some chance to 
watch these birds, although determined to keep out of 
sight as much as possible. The “woods full of ’coons” is 
as good as ever, the little fellows keeping in the trees in 
all sorts of positions. A yatd of Maine deer is attractive, 
especially the one almost white. The elk exhibit is better 
than ever, while the buffalo are a new feature in Boston 
sportsmen’s shows. Austin Corbin’s game preserve has 
furnished another new feature this time—a wild .boar 
sow, with a litter of pigs. The beaver are again on 
hand, in a more ious tank, with plenty of wood for 
dam building. The little fellows are cngetly watched, but 
Yhey secm to succeed only in cutting a little wood. A 








cage of prairie dogs ate furnished with an abundance of 
sand for burrowing, but the sand is too loose, and falls 
back, leaving only a little nest. The common remark 
was, “Why do they dig, dig, all the time?” Unthinking 
people and persons not up in natural history ask such 
questions. 

The fish and fisheries exhibit is a stronger feature than 
ever. Mr. Richard O. Harding has had much to do with 
perfecting this exhibit. In a grotto, apparently under 
ground, the exhibit is seen at its best, the light coming 
from above. Great trout and salmon swim the tanks, 
with angel fish and other curious features. The exhibit 
of over 100 tropical fish leads to much wonder and de- 
light, on account of the beautiful colors of the individual 
classes. The fish are inhabitants of the waters of the 
West Indies. The still life display upstairs is good; the 
Eskimo settlement and other features of the frozen north. 
The gun exhibit is a rare one. The collection is admitted 
to be the finest in the world of what might be termed 
sporting arms. Here are old guns and new guns from 
several ages of the world. A part of the exhibit was 
once the famous Brooks collection of guns. Here are 
cross-bow guns, match locks, wheel locks, flint locks, per- 
cussion locks, down to the finest hammerless of the 
present day. 

On the whole, the show is the best ever given here, and 
that is saying a good deal, from the standpoint of sports- 
men. Its setting is exceedingly “woodsy,” and one almost 
feels that if he should turn off the lights and let an owl 
or two hoot, he could be in the Maine woods again, The 
aquatic and athletic sports have been much improved 
upon, and will draw great crowds, while more room will 
be left to the students of natural history to study quadru- 
ped, bird and fish. 

There has been an addition to the deer exhibit at the 
Sportsmen's Show. It is a baby hog deer, born eight or 
ten days ago. Its mother was imported from Africa by 
the managers of the show. t > 
of African deer has received some attention in this coun- 
try, but that nothing had ever been accomplished in that 
direction till a fawn was produced from breeding a doe 
and a buck, shown here at the Sportsmen’s Show of 1898. 
There seems to be little doubt that the hog deer is 
rightly constituted for breeding in this country, since the 
fawn produced has grown well and is now a fine buck. 
Several newly captured deer from the wilds of Maine 
have lately been added to the herd of Virginia deer that 
are in the show. One, a handsome buck, as wild as the 
woods from which he came, was in serious trouble when 
first liberated in the deer park. He is graceful and agile, 
and at first seemed untamable. But all at once he seemed 
to make up his mind that nothing was to harm him, and 
now the wild deer is one of the first to run to the game 
keeper when he approaches and ask for some choice 
morsel, such as his native wilds near Mt. Katahdin, did 
not afford. SPECIAL. 





A Snap Shot. 


A Goop many moons ago, before Texas had as many 
railroads as she now has, most of the mails there were 
carried by stage, those in the western part of the State 
generally being carried in buckboard wagons that were 
drawn by two mules each. 

There was one of these star routes that extended from 
Fort Hill in the north clear to Fort Concho in south- 
western Texas. Along this route about every thirty miles 
was a relay station, a small corral and a cabin, both 
having loopholes in them to shoot Indians through, for 
the Indians would call here now and again. Only a 
single man was to be found at one of these stations, un- 
less one of us who acted as escorts for the mail should 
happen to be here. I was in this escort then, and my 
favorite stopping place, when not on duty, was at the 
station at “Mountain Pass,” half way between Fort 
Griffin and the Concho. 

I was here a few days at one time in the summer of 
1869, and one day when examining the mules that the 
station keeper had here I found one of them sick; he ap- 
peared to: have the distemper and we got him out of the 
stable right away, turning him loose in the chaparral 
back of the station. It rained that night, and the follow- 
ing morning the mule was missing, so I offered to go 
and look him up. 

It was still raining a little, but I wanted to hunt any- 
how,.so taking my Spencer carbine with the magazine 
full and a load in the chamber, I started. The ground 
back. of the station here was covered with a thick growth 
of mesquit, which looks something like young peach trees 
when you first see it. I carried my gun under my right 
arm with the muzzle pointed down to keep the inside of 
the barrel dry, and was walking along slowly, looking at 
the ground hard, trying to find the mule’s trail, when 
suddenly a large doe.(I have never seen but one that was 
larger) jumped up right in front of me. She had been 
lying at the foot of a bush trying to keep out of the wet, 
probably, and when she got up she was not ten yards 
from me. There was plenty of time yet for me to raise 
my gun and take aim properly, but I did not do it; but 
taking hold of the barrel half-way back from the muzzle 
with my left hand, I swung the gun out, holding it still 
on a level with my side, and pulling back the hammer, 
fired, just as the deer had begun to run from me; I had 
the gun pointed at her, of course, but had taken no aim. 

She jumped clear off the ground, then throwing herself 
backward felt and lay still. 

I walked up to her and found that I had hit her in the 
neck, just where it joined her head; the ball had passed 
clear through her head and out between her eyes. 

I stood here a minute or two looking at her. I had 
always made it a rule never to shoot a doe if I could 
aim at a buck, and never to shoot either with a shotgun. 
I have stood to one side and let a doe go when I could 
have blown her all to pieces with a shotgun. I was after 
turkeys, then, not deer. 

I was rather sorry now that I had not missed this one. 
I might try this trick a hundred times again, though, and 
miss every time. 

Leaving that mule to hunt himself now if he wanted to, 
I took hold of the deer and began to it home, but 
having my gun to made slow time had not gone 
far fren the station heeper. anct aut; ihe head heard ony 





‘the way home. 


It seems that the breeding, 


shot, and a shot out here generally fieans Indians, so 
he had ‘lost no time in getting to mie. 

He handed me his gun, then tried to lift the deer to 
carry it. He could not, though. and had to drag it all 
t We hung the deer up and after dress- 
ing her I started to look for the mule aga'n, it having 
cleared off in the meantime. I found the mule several 
miles from the station, still going west; had he kept on 
west the Comanches would likely have found him; hey 
were the Indians we used to hold shooting. matches with 
every once in so often out here. Casia Bianco. 





Camp-Fire Stories las Canadian 
Woods. 


Vi.—Deer Hsottsg on the Msdawaska. 


In the northern part of Central Ontario exists a vast 
region unknown until recent years to the tenderfoot or 
even to the ordinary hunter. Here, situated upon the 
headwaters of the rivers running northeast, south and 
west, is located the “Algonquin Park.” This region, a 
veritable sportsman’s paradise, has been rendered accessi- 
ble by the building of the Ottawa, Arnprior and Parry 
Sound railway, afterward incorporated into the Canada 
Atlantic System, which has been recently sold to Dr. 
Webb and his New York syndicate. 

For years I had anticipated an outing in this country, 
but so often as I had commenced to lay my plans, just 
so often something turned up to upset my calculations. 
But, as things always come to those who wait, at last my 
desire was gratified. 

In the fall of 1892 an invitation to join in a deer hunt 
at the “Egan estate depot” on the upper Madawaska was 
kindly extended by the agent to myself and friend, “N,” 
who was, by the way, a newspaper man. and a “tender- 
foot.” A cordial invitation to par.ake of the hospitalities 
of a lumber depot, with a deer hunt thrown in, was. not 
to be slightly treated. Therefore during the last days of 
October we repaired by an uneventful journey to May- 
nooth> Now, this place, situated in the northerly part of 
the county of Hastings, one hundred and twenty miles 
from the frontier town, is not to be confounded with Ire- 
land’s “Parnassus,” but is the name of a small village 
comprising about a dozen or so houses, scattered along 
a country road, which does not possess the dignity, im- 
portance or modern improvements, sufficient to be called 
a street. It was, however, prior to the building of the 
railway up the Madawaska valley about thirty miles be- 
yond, the entrepot for the great lumber region lying to 
the north, and a brisk trade was carried on here during 
the lumbering season. It was the extreme limit of com- 
fort and civilization in this part of the Province. For a 
few miles out there were settlements, and then, extending 
away northerly to the shores of Lake Nipissing lay a vast 
unbroken wilderness. 

Here we engaged a conveyance to carry us the remain- 
ing thirty miles of our journey, and it was here our ex- 
perience began. That luckless spring wagon; far better 
would it have been for us had we packed our dunnage in 
a bag, and, shouldering our “turkey” and other outfit, 
trudged along on foot in the manner of shantymen. 

The last fair day of the season was spent by the driver 
in tinkering his wagon, and, had we taken advantage of 
it by an early start, we could easily have walked to our 
destination. We started, however, on the following 
morning, and it began to snow. 

For two miserable days of storm, rain and snow; after 
breaking down and sundry other mishaps; after exchang- 
ing our spring wagon for a “cadgers;” after spending a 
night in a miserable “stopping place,” and after walking 
a larger part of the way through mud and snow, we 
reached the depot, tired, drenched to the skin, and 
heartily disgusted. 

No pen picture can adequately convey an idea of those 
roads; they must be experienced in order that they may 
be appreciated. Five or six hundred weight is a fair 
load for a team with wagon. Riding up steep hills and 
then down almost perpendicular declivities is quite a 
“hair raising” experience to one not. accustomed to it; 
while jolting and bounding into deep ruts and mud holes, 
cver boulders, or long stretches of “coy-du-roy” trans- 
form, without much stretch of the imagination, the spring 
seat of a cadger’s wagon into a bucking bronco. 

The colonization roads, as they are called, in all the 
newly settled districts of this Province afford a fruitful 
source of patronage to the Provincial Government. An- 
nually about $100,000, and in the year preceding an elec- 
tion, a much larger sum is expended upon these roads. 

The plan is to furnish sums varying from $100 to $1,000 
to supporters of the Government to be expended in im- 
proving or making certain pieces of roads throughout all 
the newly settled townships. Each road-boss respectively 
engages men and teams to perform the work under his 
supervision. Supplies must be purchased and other in- 
cidental expenses incurred and all the money generally 
goes to Government supporters, so that the farmer, the 
laborer, the merchant, and the mechanic all participate 
in this species of patronage. When we consider the 
hundreds of road-bosses, the thousands of employes, and 
the numbers of tradesmen and mechanics, almost all of 
them composed of poor and struggling settlers in this 
rocky and ungenerous_region, to whom a few dollars 
means a great deal, the effect of such patronage may be 
easily imagined. It is not at all surprising that the op- 
position should view with suspicion and characterize the 
annual appropriation for colonization roads as a huge 
electioneering fund. 

In the more densely settled locali.ies the work is en- 
trusted to local men, who, as a rule, honestly expend the 
money, but where the settlers are few, jobs are too fre- 
quently given to needy politicians living miles away who 
have no interest in the localities where improvements 
are to be made, and, in these cases, there is perhaps 
too much force in the settlers’ complaints that the money 
is not honestly. applied. 

In all this region there is no “till,” or hard-pan beneath 
the mold to support a good roadbed, but the. light, 
ocherous soil extends downward to the rock, and the 
waters from the rains and melting snow rush down the 
montainsides like a mill race, leaving the roadway strewn 
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with rocks and boulders like the bed of a dried up 
stream. - . 

Kennan, in his work upon Siberia, gives a graphic 
description of the “post station” or roadside hostelry in 
the Trans Baikal, which description, somewhat toned 
down, will give a fair idea of a “stopping place.” In this 
sparsely settled country no hotel or tavern could exist. 
The long stretches of lonely road, however, make some 
place of shelter or rest a necessity, and, upon roads 
leading to the lumber camps, the lonely settler enlarges 
his log shanty and stables so as to afford accommodation 
for man and beast during the busy season. The com- 
forts of these stopping plates are rendered endurable only 
by absolute necessity. Mine host is invariably a hunter 
as well as a farmer, and his table is generally supplied 
with all kinds of game, but not always served up to the 
“queen’s taste.” 
cooking, but that is not always practicable. Doubtless, 
however, on a dark and stormy winter’s night the friendly 
light of a stopping place gladdens the heart of both driver 
and team, and some of these places are all that could 
be desired, and possess that air of tidy cleanliness and 
comfort so welcome to the tired traveler. 

The road from Maynooth to the Madawaska abounds 
with ever varying scenes of beauty and grandeur peculiar 
to the Laurentian region. At one time you are traveling 
over a range of mountains trending off to the south and 
west and northeasterly, with wooded hills rolling away 
like billows upon your vision, here and there broken 
by the sheen of some pretty lake; at another you come 
upon some sylvan lake surrounded by evergreen hills 
and dotted with wooded islands; all mirrored upon the 
dark green surface. Here and there is heard the babble 
of mountain brooklets as they speed their gleeful course 
- toward the placid water, and the fitful soughing of the 
gentle breeze through the towering pines—sounds so 
pleasing to the ear, so lulling to the senses, that you 
in fancy hear some fair wood-nymph, apprized of your 
approach and wooing you to her enchanted grotto in 
dulcet, mellow cadence— ; 


“Come with me and be my love.” 


You would fain linger and listen or take your rod and 
try your flies upon the trout splashing and rippling the 
glassy waters. Again passing through some dark laby- 
rinth of virgin forest where the air is laden with resinous 
odors ircm the pines and ba'sams, and where at every 
breath he lungs take in health and vigor. 

We, hcwever, were not permitted to enjoy the beautiful 
scenery, nor were we in a mood to indulge in poetic 
fancies. Traveling in th’s country after the stormy sea- 
son has once set in is rather more prosy than poetic. 
Mists or blinding snow contracted our vision. Clamber- 
ing over boulders or wading through slush occupied our 
attention, while the possibility of having, at any minute, 
a tree or a limb come crashing down upon our heads 
gave us a lively sense of our position. 

’ E. B. FRALECK. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


The New Brunswick Moote Record. 


’ 

The largest New Brunswick moose head of the season 
was killed by a Boston man, Mr. Edwin B. Holmes, on 
the northwest Miramichi, Mr. Arthur Pringle, of Stan- 
ley, be ng his gu'de. The antlers were shapely and had 
a spread of 62% inches. Mr. R. H. Armstrong, of New 
Castle, killed a moose of 62 inches spread, this being one 
of the heads which will appear at the Boston show. 
Non-resident hunters killed more than 300 moose in New 
Brunswick last fall. An exact list is difficult to compile, 
but there may, perhaps, be a certain interest attached to 
the appended partial records of sportsmen who visited 
New Brunswick. It may be seen that the greatest num- 
ber of sportsmen who go into New Brunswick are resi- 
dents of the East, Western sportsmen not having yet 
fully realized the full extent of the game resources of this 
old but still unexploited wilderness. 

F. M. Smith, San Francisco, Cal., 1 moose. 

C. B. Zabriskie, New York, 1 moose. 

F. E. Benjamin, Malden, Mass, 1 moose. 

} H. Hewitt, Cambridge, Mass., 1 moose, 1 caribou. 

. J. Flanders, Boston, Mass., 1-moose. 
Charles Fox, B 


oston, Mass, 1 moose. 
Dr. E. B. Holmes, Boston, Mass., 1 moose, 1 caribou, 1 bear, 1 





deer. 
E. A. Slack, Boston, Mass., 1 moose, 1 caribou, 1 bear, 1 deer. 
Dr. F. W. Whidden, Portland, Me., 1 moose, 1 caribou. 
Eugene Warren, New York, 1 moose. 
nas Sykes, New York, 1 caribou. 
Alfred Weed, Providence, R. I., 1 moose, 1 caribou, 1 deer. 
McIntyre, Dayton, O., 1 moose, 1 caribou, 1 deer. 
ip Ty nce, Providence, 1 moose, 1 caribou. 
Charles E. Mann, Providence, R. I., 1 moose, 1 caribou. 
Edwin McKisson, New York, 1 moose, 1 caribou, 1 deer. 
H. K. McKirkland, New York, 1 moose, 1 caribou. 
I, W. Morton, St. Louis, Mo., 1 moose. 
Miss Alice Morton, St. Louis, Mo., 1 moose. 
Count Von Arnim, Washington, D. C., 1 moose. 
W. M. Kidder, New York, 1 moose, 1 caribou. 
pooene D. Pratt, New York, 1 moose, 1 caribou. 
Dr. D. W. Greene, Dayton, O., 1 moose, 1 caribou. 
* King, Dayton, O., 1 moose. 
mbert Sydnam, Jr., New York, 1 moose. 
N. T. Depauw, New Albany, Ind., 1 moose. 
F. E. Hutchinson, New York, 1 bear. 
Lyman Bass, Buffalo, N. Y., 1 moose, 1 caribou. 
Evan Hollister, Buffalo, N. Y., 1 moose, 1 caribou. 
C. W, Feigenspan, Newark, N. J., 1 moose, 1 caribou. 
Dr. F. Schavoir, nton, Conn., 1 moose. . 
Mrs. F. Schavoir, Stanton, Conn., 1 moose. 
George T. Bishop, Cleveland, O., 1 moose, 1 caribou. 
red et Wears ae 3 moose, 
r r ington, O., 1 moose. 
Chas. W. Small, Portland, Me., 1 moose. 
Emerson Hough, Chicago, IIl., 1 moose. 
B. R. Houghton, Boston, 1 moose. 
William Angel, Detroit, Mich. 1 moose. 
Eward Ward, Worcester, Mass., 1 moose. 
N. C. Nash, Boston, 1 moose. 
Major Hinman, ‘on, 1 moose. 
Dr. G. A. Robison, Sayville, N. Y., 1 moose. 
Major John Dunlap, Hackensack, N. J., 1 moose, 1 caribou. 
Charles Wade, Knoxville, Tenn.,-1 moose. 


The Shriokiog of Sheep Hosos. 


__Tf anyone is desirous of establishing a record for’ size 
if’ mountain sheep horns, it may be well for him to do 
-his measuring as soon after the death of his specimen as 
possible. While I am not ready to say that ordinary do- 
Mestic conditions will dry out the horn and reduce its 
dimensions, I can affirm that steam heat such as is cus- 





You would prefer to do your own . 


tomarily found in a city residence, will effect a pro- 
nounced change in the horns of the bighorn shep. 

It may be, perhaps, borne in mind by a few that, at the 
New York sportsmen’s show of 1897, there appeared the 
largest bighorn head which anyone present had ever 
seen, and which was called by the measuring committee 
quite the largest specimen ever recorded to their know- 
ledge. My recollection is that the committee was com- 
posed of Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell, 
of New York, and Thomas Fraine, of Rochester, N. Y. 
It is difficult to measure the horn of a bighorn exactly, 
and if memory serves correctly, the committee did not ex- 
actly agree upon the measurements of this specimen. 
Billy Jackson, the Piegan half-breed who brought the 
head from the St. Mary’s country of Montana, stated 
that he and the hunter Norris, who probably killed the 
animal, made out the horns to be 20 inches. The com- 
mittee could not make it so much. Mr. Fraine measured 
it to be slightly over 1834 inches, and declared that he 
was satisfied to call it a 19-inch head. I do not recollect 
the measurements of either of the other two gentlemen 
of the committee, but believe that one set the figure at 
18% inches. The horns of this specimen were very mas- 
sive, indeed, measuring even now 17 inches clean without 
following the curve of the base, and 16 inches clean well 
out toward the curve of the horn. Much broken at the 
ends as these horns are, they measure to-day 40 inches 
fair. 

Billy Jackson gave me the above head and it was 
mounted by Fraine, of Rochester, and has since remained 
one of my much prized possessions. Seeing recently a 
statement that the record bighorn head was 16% inches, 
I bethought myself this week to measure the old ram’s 
head once more. In this I was assisted by J. B. Monroe, 
of the Blackfoot reservation, who was of the Montana 
party at the New York show five years ago. We did not 
remove the head from the wall, and therefore could not 
make so perfect a measurement as we desired. Jack Mon- 
roe held the tape, and with two measurements he checked 
on the circumference at 17% inches, or fully one inch less 
than the same head measured five years ago. Jack told 
me then that he knew these horns would shrink when 
continually exposed to dry air. We, perhaps, did not 


quite do justice to this mammoth head in our crude meas- ’ 


urements, as we could not get down under the hair, and 
hence could not follow the curves of the horn at the 
base, yet we were both satisfied that the measurement to- 
day is much less than it was at the time this specimen was 
in the hands of the committee at New York. Even so, 
this head maintains a supremagy of a good strong inch 
over that recorded as record size. 

Fremont, in his second expedition across the Rockies, 
speaks of seeing mountain sheep, but does not write as 
though his statements were the results of exact measure- 
ments. He says the horns are “often 17 inches about 
the base, and three feet long.” If anyone has ever seen 
a 21-inch or indeed a 20-inch bighorn head he has seen 
something that is not authentically recorded anywhere. 
I have always believed and still believe that the record 
bighorn head of America is in my own possession. 


Wishintnnes will Organize. 


The Wishininne Club of Chicago sportsmen, about the 
busiest club of its size, I imagine, that may be found in 
the length and breadth of the land, held a warm session 
to-day. It was decided that the club should adopt a pin 
or badge consisting of a miniature of the skull of old 
Chief Wishininne, the Sioux warrior. There were 
originally only five members of the Wishininne Club, but 
it was decided to increase the number of badges to ten. 
There was where the trouble began. The club is gen- 
erous with its invitations, and many sportsmen who have 
sat at the Wishininne table for some months are covet- 
ous of owning one of these club badges. The president 
of the club says ten are to be made, no more, no less. 
The waiting list beyond that is a large one, and will con- 
tinue to be large. Just who the lucky ten will be can- 
not, at this writing, be stated. One of the original five 
is no longer in the club, and his place will be filled with 
one friend to be chosen by each of the charter members. 
There will be great doings when the club badge is ready, 
and the membership will then be announced. 

The Wishininne Club, to the extent of nine members, 
attended the sportsmen’s show Thursday evening of this 
week, and enjoyed themselves very much. Mr. W. B. 
Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., was another distinguished 
sportsman to honor the entertainment with his presence 
on the same evening. 


Lake County Quatl Stock. 


A few sportsmen of Waukegan, IIl., are endeavoring to 
stock Lake County, IIl., with Bob White quail. A fund 
of more than $100 has been raised, and early this spring 
there will be 300 or 400 birds put down, in the hope that 
they will flourish and take the place of the quail which 
were formerly found there, but have been gathered to 
their ancestors. 


Hard to Tell. 


Mr. J. Garry Waltemeyer asks for a trapping country. 
I should dislike the responsibility of advising him if he 
expected to make a living for four persons. There is 
some trapping country in Arkansas, for instance on the 
White River, but one would need to be careful about go- 
ing there, and he would not find the region heathy at all 
times of the year. Parts of the Rocky Mountains, of 
course, still have some fur-bearing animals, and in Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, near the dividing line between those 
two States, the trappers manage to pick up avrlittle fur 
every winter. It is a far call, however, from Maryland to 
those localities, and the undertaking is so risky nowa- 
days that I should not like to counsel Mr. Waltemeyer 
to undertake to live chiefly by bunting and fishing in the 


West. 
Buffalo Jones and the Musk-Ox, 


Buffalo Jones passed through Chicago yesterday on his 
way to Topeka, Kas., after a visit of some days at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Jones, as may perhaps e not gen- 
erally known, is the holder of a permit from the Can- 
adian Government to go into the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
country and to bring out 20 musk-ox and 20 wood bison. 
hi is stated that this permit has not been granted to any 


, 


other person, and certainly there is no other person who 
would be able to handle it with the same success as 
Buffzlo Jones himself. I understand that Buffalo Jones 
is making arrangements for another expedition, and if so 
we may look forward to a record of complete success. 


Alaska Traveler Interviewed. 


I had the privilege of a long interview with Mr. Chas. 
A. Woodruff, formerly of Chicago, and now owner of a 
number of claims in Alaska located near the Forty-Mile 
district in the lower Yukon. Asked as to the game on 
the Yukon River, Mr. Woodruff stated that there was 
very little there, but that the hunter must go up the side 
streams such as the Pelly or the Stewart, which make 
back 75 or 100 miles behind the high plateaus. The 
Yukon itself is a dead country, so far as game is con- 
cerned. Mr. Woodruff says that better shooting can be 
had on the Pacific Coast. He says that Barinoff Island 
is almost unexplored, and that only one or two miners 
have crossed its interior. He says that the Taku Inlet 
is another good game country. All this western slope 
of Alaska is hard to get through, but when one has once 
gotten over it to the east side of the big mountains it 
is easier traveling. Mr. Woodruff says that within twleve 
miles of Juneau there is good shooting on sheep and 
goats. The biggest bear, he says, are to be found up in 
the mountains near the glacier regions, and he says the 
Muir Glacier, easily accessible by steamship, is not far 
from good bear country. He declares that there is no 
slaughter of game being made in interior Alaska. Bill 
Lee, a government corral man, on Oct. 12, 1901, killed 
106 caribou in one day, and did not go out of his steps 
more than 500 yards. He was killing for meat. This 
was near Eagle City, about 150 miles from Dawson. 
Meat is worth 50 cents a pound, but it is hard to pack, 
and moreover cartridges cost too much to be wasted. 

Mr. Woodryff killed one fine moose near the head of 
the Forty-Mile River, and he brought out the antlers 
600 miles by dog team. They were worth it, for the 
spread is 69% inches. 

Asked what a dog team could do, Mr. Woodruff stated 
that he and his companion averaged 42 miles a day on 
their way out to the Pacific Coast. They both rode in 
their sled, and the weight of the load carried averaged 
600 pounds. The sledge used was eight feet long and 
shod with iron shoes. Mr. Woodruff says the brass 
shoes wear out too easily. Mr. Woodruff says that Sitka 
is a good country for grizzly, bald faced, blue or brown 
bear. That is to say, one can get into good bear country 
from that point. 

Contrary to the popular opinion, Mr. Woodruff says 
that the interior of Alaska does not have a very heavy 
snow fall, not over two feet on the average. The ther- 
mometer, however, goes very low. January 16, Igor, 
showed the thermometer at 76 degrees below zero at his 
camp, and there were 16 days when the thermometer was 
never above 47 degrees below zero. He says the oild- 
timers have a rule that when the thermometer freezes it 
is better to stay indoors, and he thinks it is a good rule 
to follow. As to provisions, a year ago Mr. Woodruff 
paid $2 for four cans of milk, with other supplies in about 
the same ratio. He paid $2.50 for a pound of tobacco, 
$4 for a sack of flour, and $1.05 for three pounds of beans. 
Grub is taken into his camp by means of Indians and 
dogs, the Indians putting about 25 pounds in each dog 
pack. For a distance of 85 miles Mr. Woodruff paid 
$168 carrying charges, on grub which had originally cost 
him $118. He says Alaska is an expensive country to live 
in, but that there is plenty to do, and he believes the 
country will be better ten years from now than it is to- 
day. E. HouaGu. 

Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 


That New York Law Again. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The discussion in your paper concerning the construc- 
tion of Section 33 of the Forest, Fish and Game law, in 
the storage case, by Judge O’Gorman, has been of inter- 
est to me, and as I have formed an opinion as to how 
that section should be construed, and as it seems too bad 
to have gone to the trouble of forming an opinion and 
then not be able to do anything with it, I have been 
moved to inflict it upon you. 

The correctness of the following proposition will prob- 
ably be concedéd, i. e., “All wild birds have an open 
season the year around, except as such season has been 
restricted by legislation.” 

Now, Sections 20-32, both inclusive, of the game law 
provide for certain close seasons, but those sections still 
leave all wild birds an open season, except that there is no 
such season for quail, grouse and woodcock in certain 
counties until 1903, and for pheasants until 1905. 

We come to the constructiin of Section 33, therefore, 
with this proposition still in mind, i. e., that all wild 
birds have an open season, except quail, grouse, wood- 
cock and pheasants in certain counties. 

Section 33. “Wéld birds other than the English spar- 
row, crow, hawk, raven, crow-blackbird, common black- 
bird, kingfisher, and birds for which there is no open 
season, shall not be taken or possessed at any time, dead 
or alive, except under the authority of a certificate issued 
under this act. * * *” 

As I understand it, the intent of the lawmakers must 
be gathered from the context, if possible, and such a 
construction should be put upon the statute as will carry 
into effect that intent, unless such construction is in 
plain violation of the ordinary meaning of the language 
employed, 

Let us look first at this construction, “Wild birds (other 
than the English sparrow, * * * and birds for which 
there is no open season), shall not be taken or possessed 
at any time, dead or alive,” etc. 

Under that construction no wild bird could be taken or 
possessed at any time, alive or dead, except the birds 
enumerated in said Section 33 and birds for which there 
is No open season. 

In other words, all of Sections 20-31 would be ren- 
dered utterly meaningless and useless. Birds which the 
Legislature had provided might be killed and possessed 
during part of the year could not be taken or ¢ 
at any time, while birds which it had been special 
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care of the Legislature to protect at all times would have 
no protection whatever. 

Now, let us look at the other construction: “Wild 
birds (other than the English sparrow, etc.) and birds 
for which there is no open season shall not be taken and 
possessed at any time,” etc. 

Is not that manifestly the intent of the Legislature? 
Such construction leaves all of the preceding sections 
with a meaning and a mission. It protects all eon | and 
insectivorous birds and also prevents the taking and pos- 
session of the birds for which there is no open season and 
for which taking and possession no previous provision had 
been made. And at the same time it does no violence to 
the language employed, except perhaps in the omission 
of the word “and” between the words blackbird and 
kingfisher, or in the displacement of a comma, both 
matters too insignificant to be allowed to stand in the 
light of a fair enforcement of legislative intent. 

Neither do I believe that the return to the Section 33 
of 1900, where the word “an” was used instead of the 
word “no” would be an improvement. On the con- 
trary, I believe that that section could not be construed 
so as to effect the intent of the Legislature. 

Let us see; always remembering that all wild birds 
have open seasons, except quail, grouse, woodcock and 
pheasants in certain counties. 

“Wild birds (other than the English sparrows, etc., 
and birds for which there is an open season), shall not 
be taken or possessed, etc.” But we hav seen that all 
birds have an open season except quail, grouse, woodcock 
and pheasants in certain counties, and by substitution 
we would have something like this: “Wild birds (other 
than all wild birds, except quail, grouse and woodcock 
and pheasants in certain couiation) shall not be taken 
and possessed, etc.” In other words, no birds would be 
protected under that section except quail, grouse, wood- 
cock and pheasants in certain counties, thus leaving song 
and insectivorous birds wholly without psotection. 

Or this: “Wild birds (other than the English sparrow, 
etc.) and birds for which there is an open season, shall 
not be taken or possessed, etc.”” Of course, no one will 
contend for this construction. 

Perhaps this is a case of reductio ad absurdum, but it 
ismy honest opinion that the construction “Wild birds 
(other than the English sparrow, etc.) and birds for 
which there is no open season, shall not be,” etc., is the 
one intended by the Legislature, is the only reasonable 
one and the only one which can be adopted without shat- 
tering the whole game protective system, so far as it con- 
cerns wild birds, 

Be it understood that I speak wholly without authority 
in this matter, and perhaps unwisely, but certainly from 
a personal conviction based upon some study of the sec- 
tions referred to. a 





Non-Resident Licenses. 


AsHEVILtE, N. C., Feb. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The articles which have recently appeared in Forest 
AND STREAM regarding the “non-resident license” have, 
with the exception of the article this week by Lexden, 
been written by hunters who believe only in the present 
and do not look into the future. Why not consider this 
question as a business proposition? Why not face it 
fairly, and solve it in a way that promises us both im- 
mediate returns and also provides for the boy now com- 
ing on? 

“Laws and religion must change to suit the times.” 

We all understand how the abundance of game in 
years gone by made unnecessary any laws regarding 
non-resident license, but what of the future? Fhe in- 
crease in the number of hunters, cheap gums, cheap am- 
munition, cheap transportation, thé small bore, the 
pump gun, innovations and inventions, have, in the hands 
of selfish game-destroyers (not sportsmen), brought 
about a condition that must be met, or the coming gen- 
eration will have but little to go afield for, so far as 
game is concerned. 

We all have boys coming on. Shall we not consider 
them? Near all our cities game has practically disap- 
peared. The same is true practically of some of our 
States. What is the result? Cheap transportation allows 
the hunter of the State or city where game has disap- 
peared to quickly reach a territory where game can still 
be found. The fact that game has disappeared around the 
city or in a State means that this region is one of “civ- 
ilization” or “agricultural perfection.” This means 
wealth. The party who can afford to go to a distant 
State to hunt, should, from his better chances for making 
money, be perfectly willing to pay a moderate license for 
such a privilege. The residents of a game country are 
as a rule poor or in moderate means. eir game should 
be a means of income.. Is, in fact, from the city hunter- 
boarder; but how about the city hunter who has no re- 
striction on him? Too often he kills more than a decent, 
thoughtful man should. He helped to devastate his own 
State, and now he would do the same by his neighbor. 

Some have said that a license would keep a poor man 
from going into a neighboring State to hunt. Person- 
ally, I do not believe this, and again, if any man is too 
poor to pay a small license, he has no business in spend- 
ing his time hunting. 

A fair sample of what happens in a no-license State is 
found here around Asheville. Ten or fifteen years ago 
we had plenty of deer a few miles from Asheville. To- 
day they are gone, and yet we Have millions upon mil- 
lions of acres of virgin forests all around us to-day. A 
country which, if protected by the State in close seasons 
and by license, would have had plenty of deer to-day for 
us and also for our boys in years to come. 

We have a hundred thousand tourists in Asheville a 
year. One-third the trunks that come here contain guns. 
Result: Even our song birds have disappeared, where 
a few years ago they were here by the thousand. Our 
deer are gone. To-day the visiting hunters are after the 
birds. Ten years more and our birds will be gone with 
the deer. I to-day know of one individual who has spent 
the winter here with his dogs and gun. I have recently 
heard him say that he-had killed a thousand quail this 
winter. Is it right? Is it fair that, after killing all the 
game in their own country in such butchery, he should 
come into our fields and do the same? Yes, tax him! 


and I would to God that I had the power not only to tax 
a ~ ns oe I I take i fall 
paratively poor as I am, a trip every- 
to either the West or Canada. Where do I go? Always 
to the State or Province where they have a license. Why? 
Because at such places I am ‘sure to find game: I have 
jaid $40 in Wyoming and my $30 in New Brunswick 
with pleasure. It’s well worth it. I want to go for years 
to come. If they take off this license I am well satisfied 
my boys now coming on will never visit these States on 
a hunting trip. There will be nothing to hunt. 

The man who can afford to hunt. to-day can afford to 
pay his hunting tax. . 

If we don’t think of to-morrow our boys will censure 
us as long as they live. 

We provide for their future otherwise, why not here? 

As I wrote to the editor of Outdoor Life in Denver a 
few months ago, “If the man of to-day cannot afford 
this tax let him stay at home. His son may be able to 
go later on.” , ; 

It has been my experience that the kicker against the 
license, like the party who pays no attention to posted 
land, is invariably the man who has no limit to his game 
bag. His game bag is like his nature. He wants the 
earth, and wants it now. He thinks not of the future. 

Every person whom I have heard kick against the non- 
resident tax has invariably lived where game has ceased 
to exist. In his own community he has killed the goose 
that laid the golden egg, and now he would kill ours. 

Every State should have its own license, and should 
spend such money derived in protecting its game and 
stocking its streams. 

I trust that Wyoming and New Brunswick (and all 
States that to-day have a license law) will retain them. 
I want my boys and their boys to have the privilege of 
paying that license. (They will get game if they do, 
too.) Yes, and I trust that they will have to pay a State 
license at home for every firearm they own. 

License the non-resident. Tax every sort of firearm. 
Put a thousand dollar tax on every firearm dealer; make 
him report every sale, and we will have fewer murders, 
less crime, less lynching, less hanging and more game 
and more song birds. C. P. AMBLER. 





Revere, Mass., Feb. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
My boyhood days were spent in the stifling atmosphere 
and crowded streets of New York city. The only taste 
of country life I ever enjoyed was an occasional visit to 
Jones’ Woods and Central Park. A love of trees and 
fields and running brooks developed in my youthful heart 
in those days, and time has failed to obliterate or weaken 
that love. I am never so supremely happy as when I 
am in the silent depths of a pine forest. No jarring noise 
or discordant note ever reaches one there; all is beauti- 
ful and harmonious. For the best part of a year I am 
satisfied to toil from sunrise till sunset, buoyed up by 
the refreshing thought that I will have two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in the woods of Maine. 

It is the only form of recreation that affords me relief 
from the daily vexations of this busy life, and not being 
a “wealthy sportsman,” I am often compelled to make 
many sacrifices to enable me to take my cherished outing. 
If the proposed scheme of taxing non-residents goes into 
effect, it will be an added hardship for us “duffers” who 
are not wealthy. 

I have made trips to Maine for the past two seasons, 
and have been compelled to be very careful in my ex- 


penditures. It costs quite a bit to go to Maine, as the 
following list will show. 

Railroad fare for round trip.........cccccceveccccsecceveceeces $15 50 
Two Weeks board Bill... .cccsccccccccccsccscccscvccescecesccece 15 00 
DEowntion’ ome head....ccsocccccccscvcccccccceccccecosscccccece 10 © 
Two weeks’ pay lost... ic.ccccscccccccccccvccccccvccccceccoeces 30 00 


Running home expenses during absence 

Liquors and tobacco............+++ seeeecvecevecsseecssssoeces 
Moccasins and hose bought in Maine...... 
Compass, knife and axe...........+-++es00+ 
Freight to American Express on one deer a 
Team from depot to woods and return...........sseeeseeeeees 
Hauling out one deer...........-++++-+.++ ssscesenseecssssecess 
Rifle hire, and ammunition for gun and rifle. 
Tips to folks at cam 


Lunch at various railroad SOUND. so caensocscctncssonsvccgsqsbebe 
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$131 75 


Quite a bit of money for a fellow to put out. If the 
Maine Legislature sees fit to affix a tax of $20 upon us 
folks, why we will refrain from going to Maine, and the 
widow at whose house we stop will then be deprived of the 
means of lifting the cumbersome mortgage that now rests 
upon some woodland property she is trying eo 

AY 


Wild Geese on the Arkansas. 


Ir is not often that we of Western Arkansas can get 
any of that most fascinating sport, shooting wild geese, 
but the past cold snap was an exception, and when the 
news came to town that along the Arkansas River, some 
eight miles south of town, thousands of geese were con- 
gregated, I lost no time getting in shape to give them a 
round. Taking my shotgun, a 12 gauge, and I know I 
will be called a has-been in regard to guns when I say 
that in all my hunting the past five years I have never 
found a gun with the killing powers of this little 7-pound 
arm. I have killed a hawk one hundred yards with No. 
6 shot, and at 80 yards sent seven No. 6 through a gray 
squirrel. I also took a small rifle, a single shot breech- 
loading Remington, and plenty of shells for the shotgun 
and a lot of cartridges for the rifle. I hitched John, my 
faithful hunting horse, to the and soon was in the 
land of the honkers. And such @ sight! It sent the 
blood tingling through my veins, when nearing the field 
of rye I saw in the middle of the field on a slight eleva- 
tion at least one*thousand geese. 

It was late in the evening, and to get a shot at these 
was impossible; so I put my horse in a friendly barn, en- 
gaged a couple of darkies to aid me at night, and then 
went down on the river and waited for any stray goose 
that might come along. Hundreds of them were flying 
up and down stream. Occasionally I would hear the re- 
port of a gun, and finally I saw a bunch coming in to 
the river low down and coming direct for my hiding 
place. Cocking my gun I waited until they had 
over me, when I gave them the right barrel and then 
left and down came one old gander with a broken ; 


de 


down the river I heard the honk, honk of the coming 
geese. Directly a shotgun boomed up the river and the 
whole world seemed alive with flying geese, and ere the 
light was so I could see to shoot the rustle of wings told 
me they were circling over the rye field; and in a few 
minutes I saw a large bunch coming direct to the blind. 
Waiting until they curved their wings to light, not forty 
yards away, I rose and gave them both barrels, and then 
sank back to load. They seemed not to know what to 
do, and kept on coming in and passing over my blind 
until away after sun up, when finally the flight ceased, 
after I had used a whole bag of shells. I got out of my 
cramped position, cold and stiff, but happy, and in that 
field I got nineteen geese dead and wounded. I piled 
them up, went and got John to the buggy, and drove 
out and got the finest lot of wild geese ever killed in this 
part of the country in one morning. Then I left for 
home, but I am going back again this week, and will tell 
the ForEst AND STREAM family of my luck at some other 


time. J. E. Loupon. 
Auma Ark., February, 


6 + 
Hunting Rifles. 

I spENT a couple of weeks this fall moose hunting in 
the calling season. The weather was wintry, making it 
unfavorable to call. 

We had only two good mornings to call during the 
two weeks. The first was Oct. 7. My guide called just 
about dawn of day. He had not callel over ten minutes 
when we heard a moose answer. The moose was about 
a mile away, the guide judged. The moose kept answer- 
ing every few yards. He did not stop but once, and that 
was just before coming out on the bog. My guide gave 
a low call or whine, and the moose came out-on the run. 
He stopped about 125 yards from us. I gave him one shot 
with my Savage .303 back of the left foreleg. He reared 
up on his hindlegs and fell over, a dead moose. He was a 
fine large animal, and in prime condition. 

We tried another morning, but got no answer. We 
saw signs of very many moose. The bogs were completely 
cut up with tracks. I also shot two black bears; one 
weighed about 300 pounds. One shot each was all they 
could carry. 

I had for a caller and guide W. T. Crooker, of North 
Brookfield, Queens county, Nova Scotia—a good caller 
and a good guide. One who has his services may feel 
fairly sure of bringing home moose. I-engaged him 
very early in the season. He has tents, canoe and teams. 
All the sportsman needs to carry with him is his rifle. 

I have hunted in Maine and New Brunswick, but for 
moose. I think Nova Scotia far ahead of either. Of 
course, the license is high, but when you buy it you have 
all the privileges of the residents. You do not have to 
pay $50 for a shot at a moose and $100°to get him out 
- the woods, which seem to be the prevailing rates of 

aine. 

Now, in Forest AND STREAM ef Dec. 21, 1901, Mr. 
Hardy, of Brewer, Me., claims the .45 caliber rifle the 
best for big game. But my experience has been, since 
using the .38-55 and .45-70 caliber rifle, beside several 
others, that the .303, with the expanding bullet, is far 
ahead of any black powder rifle. Since I owned this rifle 
I have killed eleven deer, one moose and two bears: 
killed them with one shot each, and never had any of 
the animals go 25 yards after being hit. This does not 
speak too bad for the small bore. 

I think that any sportsman that will take good steady 
aim at his game with a small-bore rifle will be perfectly 
satisfied with the killing power, and in the future use no 
other. 

Here is a trick that .45-70 men have to do after shoot- 
ing at game—run 25 yards to get ahead of the cloud of 
smoke made by the rifle in order to see whether they 
got the game or to fire another shot at it, while with 
the small-bore, smokeless powder rifle, you can stand in 
one place and fire a hundred shots. W, G. Micuer. 

West Mepway, Mass, 

* 4 
Editor Forest and Stream: : 

Something over a year ago the writer purchased a 
new 30-30 smokeless rifle, and during last summer its - 
killing qualities were tested, principally on the festive 
woodchuck and other small game in the vicinity. There 
seemed to be no discount on its accuracy, and the par- 
alyzing power on small game was amazing. The soft- 
nose bullet upon striking a ’chuck would, before its exit, 
upset to double its former capacity, dealing instant death 
to its victims. 

The first of November came and found the narrator up 
in Herkimer country with the .30-30 to be first tried on 
deer. The first week was spent in getting located in 
camp and looking up sign on bare ground and dry 
leaves. During the second week snow fell and we struck 
a fine buck track one afternoon, and had not followed 
it far till we discovered him standing broadside at about 
60 yards distant, with head and shoulders hid 
bush. The sights were placed on him, and at the report 
we expected to see him drop. Not so, however, as he 
didn’t paralyze worth a cent, but was up and off in a 





on the snow. ‘Taking the trail, 
we noticed now and then a drop of blood scattered on the 
snow, not enough to be of any avail in senekint Sot the 
ground been bare. After following for a good mile, 
we discovered him stan back of a fallen spruce tree- 
top, when a second shot the neck brought him 


down. Upon dressing out the carcass, the first ball we 
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found lodged against the hide én the further side, ha 
gone through the lights in its course, upset as a 
with copper casing attached. Do you wonder that my 
faith in the killing power of small calibers fell several 
degrees that afternoon while following and loo for: 
a mere trace of blood along the trail? I am convinced 
that had the ground been bare of snow, I could not have 
followed the trail one-half the distance without losing it, 
and perhaps would have been cursing myself for such 
foolish shooting as to miss a deer at that distance or 
carelessly hit a staddle in range that I did not see. 

No, give me a caliber of .40, with at least 70 grains of 
powder behind the bullet for hunting deer. I would not 
care to pattern after Mr. Braithwaite, with a rifle of .577 
caliber, taking 160 grains of powder and ball of 500 
grains, as I think that is unnecessary, even for moose. 

The present craze for smokeless small bores to hunt 
large game will have its day. After the hunter has puz- 
zled his brain following up on bare ground several 
wounded deer which are only to be lost in the end, his 
faith in a .30-30 will gradually cease. The bullet is alto- 
gether too light, and the striking surface too small to be 
ef practical value in letting blood flow sufficiently to aid 
the hunter on bare ground in tracing up wounded game. 

A flat trajectory is quite desirable in a hunting rifle. 
But it will not do to sacrifice a good-sized bullet, with 
heft enough to secure sufficient penetration, for the sake 
of cutting down trajectory. : 

I may add that one other of our party, while out the 
first week on bare ground, came up to within 100 feet 
of a nice buck, with head down, picking up beechnuts. . 
Our friend drew his .30-30 on to the deer and fired, 
when to his amazement the buck ran away. He followed 
the trail some distance, lost it, and after reconnoitering 
for some time, gave it up as an unaccountable. After 
breakfast next morning he shouldered his rifle, and 
remarked, that if he could not kill a deer at that distance 
he would not shoot at another, and left for home. 

Now I did not do that; but I did say that if I ever went 
hunting for deer again that my old .40-7o rifle would ac- 
company me. Otp SHEKARRY. 

Jamestown, N, Y. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have noticed with a good deal of interest the discus- 
sion going on in your paper as to the killing qualifica- 
tions of the small-bore rifle, with special reference to the 
.30-30. The article in the Forest AND STREAM of the 
15th inst. by Mr. Frederic Irland is to the point, and 
carries conviction in favor of the large-bore rifles. 

Let me add my quota of evidence on behalf of Mr. 
Irland’s argument. Last fall, while hunting moose on 
the Tobique River, I used a .30-30, much against my 
better judgment. 

Early one morning (the light was good) a large bull 
moose came out about 200 yards distant. I fired three 
shots. The third one hit. He fell full length on his side. 
- A distinct impression was left in the mud, and he laid 
there for at least two minutes, got up, fell a second time 
full length each time, got up, fell a third time on his 
knees, then off. 

We hunted carefully for traces of blood, but none 
were to be found. I am convinced, with a large-bore rifle 
I would have had my moose, 

J. W. Y. Smits. 


New York Game Legislation. 


Up to Jan. 30 forty. proposed amendments to the fish 
and game law had been introduced in the Assembly and 
twelve in the Senate. A large number of these are county 
bills, and it is very gratifying to note that, with two or 
three exceptions, these bills ask for a shorter open season 
for the better protection of fish and game. Among the 
bills which apply to the State at large, and which every 
sportsman shculd urge their representatives to support 
are: 

Assembly bill No. 410, “Forest AND STREAM plank.” 
To stop the sale of woodcock, ruffed grouse and quail at 
any time or place throughout the State. . : : 

Assembly bill No. 598 provides that grouse killed in this 
State shall not be sold or offered for sale at any time 
or place throughout the State, and possession of the same 
shall be presumptive evidence that the same was killed 
in this State. , ; 

Assembly bill No. 454. Amending section 52, adding 
the words, acids, sludge, injurious to the life of fish or 
fish spawn or destructive of the natural spawning beds 
or feeding places of fish, or otherwise disturbing the 
habits of fish inhabiting the same, and striking out the 
words [in quantities destructive of fish inhabiting the 
same]. 

Assembly bill No. 403, amending section 30, making 
close season for plover and other birds Jan. 1 to Aug. 31. 

Assembly bill No. 255, amending section 6 by striking 
out (before August 15, 1902]. 

Assembly bill 246, making the close season for wood- 
cock and grouse December 1 to September 15. 

Assembly bili No. 212, asking for twelve additionai 
protectors. (This bill has passed the Assembly.) 

Senate bill No. 167 making the close season for grouse 
and woodcock December 1 to September 15. , 

Senate bill No. 243, amending section 173 relating to 
the powers of game protectors by as the words 
{except the counties‘of New York and Kings]. 

Senate bill No. 338, making the close season for deer 
November 1 to August 31. ; 

Senate bill No. 339, amending section 6 by striking 
out [before August 15, 1902]. ; 

Assemblyman Day, of Jefferson, has introduced a bill 

ing the close season for black and gray squirrels 
T tage that this Pal sealing the opening day th 
t opening day the same 
for woodcock and squi will meet the ap- 
proval of the sportsmen of the State. 

For those who believe in a non-resident license, Assem- 
bly bill No. 253 provides that every non-resident of this 
State shall pay a fee of ten dollars, one half te go to the 
county in which the license is paid, and one half to the 


treasury. 
‘The local or county bills which may interest the resi- 


dent sportsmen are:  . ‘ s 





Assembly bill No. 38, which amends sections 82-83, 
making the law in regard to fishing and spearing muscal- 
—_ and billfish apply to Chautauqua and Cassadaga 


es. 

Assembly bill No. 39 requiring a license fee of ten dol- 
lars from non-residents of the State to spear in these 
waters. 

Assembly bill No. 128; amending section 80, allowing 
nets to be used in Seneca Lake from May 1 to Septem- 


ber 30. 

_ Assembly bill No. 38, 288, amends section 82-83, mak- 
ing the law in regard to fishing and spearing muscallonge 
and billfish apply to Chautauqua, Cassadaga and Bear 


es, 

Assembly bill No. 307 amending section 21, so as to 
permit the shooting of ducks from a battery with or with- 
out decoys on any part of Cayuga Lake during the day- 
time on Wednesday of each week from the first day of 
October to the 31st of March. W. H. Taccrerr. 

Watertown, N. Y., Feb. 6. 


—_— Seat 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

The awakening of friends of the Adirondacks, ‘as shown 
by the exposure in your last issue, of the scheme to let 
in the lumbermen, did my old North Woods heart good. 

But why is there not an awakening among the honest 
sportsmen? I have been looking over the bills now slip- 
ping through to amend the fish and game law, and I 
tell you there is the worst lot of them that ever was 
seen. And they seem to be booked to go through. Our 
member who is on the committee says that you can get 
anything voted out “if you are right.” I asked him if 
the Commission approved such legislation, and he said: 
“We don’t have to ask them.” I asked him if they had 
many sportsmen come before the committee, and he said: 
“All we want of them. They are mostly cranks.” I 
wanted to oppose some of the bills, and asked him about 
it, but he said it would do no good and would be a waste 
of time. He said the members that had the right backing 
could get anything out, no matter who opposed. He 
said the committee knew some of the bills were bad, but 
had to let them out if they wanted to get any legislation, 
as the Speaker wanted to be nominated for Lieutenant- 
Governor, and was looking for friends in every county. 
That is why I appeal to you to let the public—that is, the 
sporting public—know what is going on. 

I was told also that the first fish law amendment signed 
by the Governor the last of the past week was one to 
which the Commission had filed strong objections. It 
was Assemblyman Fowler’s bill legalizing fishing through 
the ice in Bear and Cassadaga lakes in Chautauqua county. 
One of the old Fish Commissioners told me that there 
had been a lot of brown trout put into Cassadaga Lake 
and many thousands of muscallonge had been planted in 
both bodies of water. I also learned that there are 
thousands of little houses on Chautauqua Lake where the 
men sit to spear fish, and that there is a bill gone through 
that makes a license fee for non-resident fishermen in the 
county waters. But the Speaker is from that county, and 
heisambitious,as I have said, they say. He is the man also 
who is the bosom friend of the Deputy Comptroller of the 
State, Gilman, who is called Quiggs’ man in New York, 
and who in Albany is called the head of the cold-storage 
combination to beat any legislation aimed to regulate 
the cold-storage places, stich as those where a protector 
recently seized so many thousand birds illegally kept 
there. I do not know what has become of that case, but 
heard it was in the hands of a political law firm and would 


be buried. E. Witson SAtters. 
Brooxtyn, Feb, 28. 





The Plank for New York. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Assembly Bill 410 provides for the adoption in New 
York of the Forest AND Stream’s Platform Plank so far 
as to stop the sale of woodcock, ruffed grouse and quail 
at any time or place throughout the State. If you want 
it, ask your representative to support Assembly Bill No. 
410. I am in receipt of reliable information from Albany 
that unless there is a great change of sentiment in our 
cepelatane, especially those from Greater New York, this 
bill cannot pass at this session. 

It seems*to me that the question is not fully under- 
stood by the people or their representatives. And that 
the vital importance of the passage of the bill is not 
appreciated. 

The danger of extermination of the small game of this 
State is imminent. The time has come when this bill must 
pass or our woodcock, ruffed grouse and quail are 
doomed. Few of us are aware of the immense quantities 
of game that the markets of this State demand each 
year, and that this supply must in the future come from 
the State itself, for the reason that nearly every State in 
the Union forbids the export of game, and the Lacy 
act, passed by Congress in 1900, has made the enforcement 
of these laws so easy and sure that it has cut off all 
those vast supplies of game that used to come from 
other States. is is the question that confronts the 
people of this State to-day. How long will the game of 
this State supply our markets? 

This . which threatens the game interests of 
New York, threatens every State in the Union as well, 
and many of the ve quick to see and guard 
against it by passing such laws as will preserve the game 
for the people to whom it rightfully belongs. 

Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, California, 
Alabama, Kansas, Nevada, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Texas and Washington, have already passed laws which 
forbid the sale of game at any time or place through- 
out the State, and in nearly every other State similar 
bills are ous Are our representatives at Albany 
so blind or indifferent to the interests of the people as to 
permit by their the certain extinction of the 
small game_of this ? W. H. Tatterr. 

Watertown, N. Y., Feb 21. 





All communications intended for Forzst awn Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper, 
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“A Plea for Spring Shooting. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

As one of the great many poor devils who are com- 
pelled on account of their business to take their vacation 
in the spring. of the year, I protest most heartily against 
the new proposed law just sent up to Albany ne 
the shooting of wildfowl in the spring of the year. 
cannot understand how spring shooting in New York 
of wildfowl will decimate them any quicker than fall 
shooting, and even not as much, as the young birds are 
flying southward, and are surely not as able to take care 
of themselves as when_on the northward journey. 

Laws are being formed year after year in the interest 
of the wealthy sportsman and their game preserves, 


-where they are allowed to shoot and kill to their hearts’ 


content, and in some places out of season. 

As an illustration, take the Currituck Sound. It is 
mostly divided up into game preserves, and the State 
laws are such as to make it impossible for a poor man or 
one in moderate circumstances to go down there for a 
short shooting trip without a big bank roll; and where 
are we going to get the roll? 

We hear almost every week where some poor devil is 
arrested for illegal shooting; but who ever arrests the 
wealthy man for doing the same thing? 

We have a goodly number of sportsmen in this vicinity 
who work from thirteen to fifteen hours a day, and who 
can only get a vacation in the spring of the year. Now, 
the only shooting left us is the wildfowl, and now the 
wealthy sporting associations propose taking that from 
us. If they are sincere, and as they have had lots of 
sport all the fall and winter and have killed their share 
and also somebody else’s, let them put up their guns 
until the following fall, but don’t prevent us from hav- 
ing a little sport in the spring on the wildfowl. 

There are two classes who are killing off the game 
so rapidly, and they are the pot-hunter and his prototype 
the wealthy sportsman. 

There is no finer sport in the world than taking a 
good dog and tramping the fields for quail and partridge, 
but we thirteen-hour men never expect to get any of this 


‘shooting. Even if we should get a day off, where can 


we go? The well-to-do commuter living in the country 
around the large cities has compelled the farmer to post 
his land so that the aforesaid commuter can have it all 
to himself; and if the farmer protests, why, the com- 
muter refuses to purchase the farmer’s produce. Then an 
association is formed, purchases a couple of dozen birds, 
posts all the land for miles around, and then cleans off 
all the game after the season opens after the first week 
or two. 

Now, I will guarantee, out of every one hundred small 
business men I can get seventy-five per cent. to sign the 
above statement of facts. 

Now, Mr. Editor, a good, common-sense law would 
be “Abolish the sale of all game and game birds.” The 
poor can’t afford to purchase them; so the only ones put 
out will be the pot-hunter and the wealthy man, who are 
in a very great minority. Lov. H. Jonnsow. 

New Yorx. 


Wolves in Wyoming and Colorado. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
following are some items from the Saratoga Sun, of 
Saratoga, Wyo., and the North Park Union, of North 
Park, Colo., of recent date, which may interest those 
who are interested in knowing where some of the wild 
creatures still exist and afford some of the topics for 
local mention. From the Saratoga Sun we quote: 

“Gray wolves are troubling the Brush Creek stock 
men this winter. They killed four head of cattle for 
Caleb A. Cook some weeks ago, and have done much 
damage in other parts. There has been a number of 
these pests seen on that creek the past two or three 
months. Last week William Turnbull took his pack of 
hounds up there, and he and Jesse Barkhurst and the 
ranchmen engaged in a two days’ hunt for the vicious 
brutes. They saw four wolves, but were not successful 
in catching any. The only results of the trip was a bob- 
cat.” 


“It is stated that a great quantity of elk, deer and an- 
telope hides are shipped from Rawlins that have been 
taken in Colorado, contrary to law.” 

From the North Park Union we quote: . “Notice is 
hereby given by the subscribers to the Wolf Bounty 
Fund that a bounty of $35 will be paid on each adult gray 
wolf, and $10 on each gray wolf pup, killed within the 
boundaries of North Park during the current year. Par- 
ties claiming said bounties will present the pelts to W. J. 
Dawson, of Walden, together with certificates from two 
responsible stock men, certifying the time and place of 
being killed. ‘ 

“Now that the Stock Association has made ample 
provision for a bounty on gray wolves, let our nimrods 
and sporting men get out and annihilate the droves of 
destructive beasts that roam over the park. A lively 
hunter or trapper can pick up a hundred dollars a week 
easy enough at the present price, $35 ger scalp.” 

MERSON 


American Duck Shooting. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I beg to poecevaney hye t from you of Mr. Grinnell’s 
book on “American Duck Shooting.” 

I have not had time to read it carefully, but I have 
looked over it enough to be able to assure P xy that I 
am delighted with it. I am very fond of all field sports, 
more especially those which come under the heads that 
are treated in Mr. Grinnell’s book. It is a great pleasure 
to me’ to read his accounts of personal experiences and 
his explanations of many peculiar traits of the different 
species which are the result of his extremely close ob- 
servation. His quotations are also very aptly chosen, and 
to lovers of d shooting are interesting in the highest 


ee. 

t is useless for me to say all that I think of this book; 
I doubt if there are as enthusiastic as I am on 
subjects. I should think that one who knew nothing 
duck shooting, after reading it, would speedily become 
devotee of the sport if he had any natural inclinati 
that way, F. Danrts, 
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Illinois Prairie Chicken. . 


Macoms, Ill, Feb. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
No time in twenty-five years have the praririe chickens 
been so plentiful in McDonough county as they have been 
this winter. Large flocks from twenty to fifty have been 
seen in all parts of the county. I can only account for this 
by the fact that several years ago the Legislature passed a 
law making its open season Sept. 1, and through the mis- 
take of the engrossing clerk it was made Sept. 15. By 
this time the weeds got so high and the birds got so strong 
it was almost impossible for the hunters to kill them. 
The late law has been Sept. 1, and the dry weather has 
been very beneficial for nesting in the dead, where 
the high wild grass grows the last two years. In the wet 
seasons many of the eggs are washed out of the nest 
when the heavy rains fall. There were very few killed 
last season. The weather was so dry and the cover was 


so slim they took to the cornfields, and all hunters know — 


the trouble to kill them there. I believe that if we pass 
a law preventing killing them for five years we would 
have old-time shooting again, as we had thirty years ago. 
On my way to Chicago last week I saw many, and a large 
flock between Aurora and Chicago. : 
This has been a grand winter for quail. None -have 
been lost by deep snow, as the snow has not been more 


than three or four inches deep, and undoubtedly we will ° 


have fine shooting among them another year. 
W. O. BLatspeELL. 


Transporting Quail. 

St. Aucustine, Feb. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
There is some doubt lurking in my mind about climate 
changing pigmies into giants. Hundreds, if not more, 
small men have been known to migrate from the sunny 
south to the frigid north, and the first case is yet to be 
reported of a small man being turned into a six-footer by 
the change of climate; and, moreover, if such a thing 
did happen, the rule ought to work both ways, and the 
giant on going back to the south ought to dwindle down 
to his original proportions. I admit that if a squad of 
Florida quail just out of the eggs were taken to the 
north they might lose their bearings and grow into 
eight-ouncers; but I see no way of proving that their 
fathers and mothers would. 

I confess to harboring doubts whether our little brats 
could stand the Northern winters unless protected, and 
that ought to be done for your own birds wherever 
practicable. 

A shelter could easily be made late in the fall by driving 
forked stakes in the ground at four corners, then laying 
poles across and covering the whole over with brush. 
Then, if wheat or buckwheat is thrown inside by a little 
cleared path scraped off each side and sprinkled with 
grain, they would soon find it and live there through the 
winter. DipyMUs. 


Emperor William’s Hunting. 

Tue New York Staats Zeitung of recent date prints a 
report of a hurit by the German Kaiser in the Grunewald, 
situated between Posaden and Berlin. The Kaiser had 
as his guest on this occasion the Russian Prince Michael. 

The game was driven into a small corner of the park 
by a detachment of soldiers, and surrounded so that 
none could escape. Then at a certain signal the game 
was permitted to go, and the shooting began. In two 
hours’ time, between the hours of 11:30 A. M. and 1:30 
P. M., the royal party killed not less than 739 fallow 
deer, of which 502 were does. Of this number 39 large 
bucks fell to the Kaiser’s gun. There are estimated to 
be still 2,000 fallow deer left in the park. 

On another hunt, two of the rare and almost extinct 
auer oxen were driven to the Kaiser and killed by him, 
as were also 45 wild boars and stags, and a great quantity 
of smaller game. 

On still another occasion the Kaiser and his party 
killed in the space of five and one-half hours, 6,256 
pheasants, 159 hares and 13 rabbits, of which the Kaiser 
bagged 940 pheasants and 12 hares. 

These figures are an indication of an almost perfect 
system of stocking and protection, for, in spite of this 
wholesale slaughter, there still remains in the Grunewald 
an enormous quantity of game. 


Exposition of Sportsmanship at St. Petersburg. 


ConsuL-GENERAL Holloway writes from St. Petersburg, 
Jan. 18, that an international exposition of sportsmanship 
will be held at St. Petersburs during May, 1902. There 
will be sections devoted to automobiles, bicycles, aéronau- 
tics, rowing, horsemanship, athletics and games, hunting, 
sailing and photography. The exposition will be held 
under the auspices of the benevolent society having charge 
of the Labor House for Cripples. 


The death of J. M. French, one of the veteran showmen 
of America, recalls the experience of the United States 
Government with camels just after the war. The Govern- 
ment imported from Asia a large number of camels and 
dromedaries, with the purpose of establishing a mail line 
from San Antonio to the Pacific coast. he venture 
failing, Mr. French bought a large number of the camels 
and made quite a famous show feature out of them. 
Those that he did not take were turned loose in the 
Arizona desert, where, it is said, a considerable drove of 
wild camels still exists.—Springfield Republican. 


Written upon a Blank Leaf in “The Complete 
Angles.” 


While flowing rivers yield a blameless s M 
Shall live the name ‘of Walton: benign? 


Whose pen, the mysteries of the and line 


Unfolding, did not fruitless exhort 
To reverend watching of each still report 
That Nature utters from her rural shrine. 
Meek, owl, versed in simple discipline, 
aig ie found the longest summer day too short, 
: ‘© his loved pastime given by 
Or down the tem maze of Brook. 
iow ; 
fresh where flowed, from every nook 
OF kis ull tosoes piodscote Piety) = 


Sea and Bing Hishing. 


Proprietors of fishin, 
them in Forest anp 


Black ‘Bass of ‘the ‘Cottiswood. 


_AsouT 150 miles southwest of Kansas City as the crow 
flies, on the line of the Santa Fe railroad, is the town of 
Cottonwood Falls, the Cottonwood River, and the best 
fishing for big-mouthed gamy black bass in the State of 
Kansas. The Cottonwood is a stream of perhaps 150 
yards in width, fed by smaller creeks and springs from the 
surrounding hills. Its waters are deep and clear as crys- 
tal, and bountifully stocked with the above mentioned 
members of the finny tribe, ranging from one to six 
pounds in weight. And they are gamy enough to give 
the fisherman his money’s worth before he succeeds in 
landing them. 

Every fallI go down from Topeka, and rousting out my 
lawyer friend, Judge Rightmire, from-his law office 
duties, we ,hie away to the river for hours of rare sport 
with rod and gun. 

Our last effort was on a glorious day in October, and 
the sun had just tipped the tree tops when we pushed 
the little boat from the bank, and with long steady strokes 
passed cheerily down the stream toward some favorite 
pools. Underneath one seat was a basket of lunch and 
nearby a bucket of live minnows and crawfish, which 
occasionally required a change of water. This duty fell 
to me while the Judge did the rowing. I was also ex- 
pected to keep my eyes open for a red fox squirrel or 
two, many of which-made their homes along the banks 
in the hackberry and cottonwood trees. Notwithstanding 
that the Judge was rowing and sending great clouds of 
smoke in front of his vision from an ancient briar -pipe, 
he espied a shot quicker than myself. The little animal 
was far up in the top of a cottonwood on the opposite 
shore. A quick glance along the sights, and without a 
struggle a plump cornfed specimen came tumbling down 
through the branches to the ground below. It was the 
work of a moment to beach the boat, secure the game, 
and pull on toward our goal. 

A quarter of a mile was traversed before I caught sight 
of a “patch of red,” which indicated that the owner of 
the frowsy tail was lying outstretched on a limb getting 
the benefit of the morning sun. How to get at the little 
rascal was a problem, for not a portion of his body big 
enough to hold a bullet was visible. After a brief consul- 
tation, the Judge drove the boat to fand and I softly 
stepped up the bank and worked quietly out from the 
tree, while the Judge, with gun in hand, let the boat 
drift back toward the center of the stream. The squirrel 
hearing me walk among the dead leaves, scented danger, 
and began working around the limb toward the water 
side. In a moment more the Judge’s gun cracked and 
down tumbled Mr. Squirrel, as fine a specimen as the 
other, but a trifle older. This proved to be our last squir- 
rel of the day. Several more were noted, but they were 
back in the woods, bounding from limb to limb, too rap- 
idly for a successful shot. 

The Cottonwood is a tortuous, crooked stream, and it 
was nearly ten o’clock before we reached the place de- 
sired, which we could have made in an half hour’s brisk 
walk “afoot and across lots.” 

Letting the boat float idly along we dug up our cane 
poles, of which we had four, unwound the lines and pre- 
pared for business. Now, a bass is a peculiar chap and 
somewhat of an epicure. Some days his appetite craves 
a crawfish or a young catfish, while other days he wants 
nothing and will take nothing but a lively “chub” min- 
now. Knowing this, we baited our hook with samples of 
each, placed our corks about five feet up, tossed the lines 
overboard, and settled down patiently for a bite. 

To one cooped up in an office fifty weeks in a year, the 
hour and the surroundings were of the utmost pleasure. 
Nature was on her best behavior, and the day as per- 
fect as is often given mortals here below to enjoy. The 
silence was so intense that the fluttering fall of leaves on 
the water was as dripping eaves after a summer shower. 
The softening cries of a circling flock of cranes floated 
down through the hazy air, and nearer by a saucy jay 
sat scolding its mate. The first frost had turned the 
sumac to tints of brown and scarlet, and from the vines 
along the drooping willows hung hundreds of ripened, 
purple grapes. Under such arcadian conditions worldly 
cares and the fishing lines were both forgotten. 

But a kick on the shins from the Judge brought me 
back from my day dreams just in time to see one of my 
corks disappearing at an express train speed, and the tip 
of the pole bending to the water surface in close pur- 
suit. Now, a bass should be given a good start, and it’s 
a mistake to jerk too soon, but that is just what I did. 
Oftentimes the fish makes a friendly tackle of the bait 
in the preliminary skirmish, and seizes it in dead earnest 
in the second round. This proved the case in this in- 
stance. With a quick side jerk to hook him I swung the 
pole upward, but met with strong opposition and a fran- 
tic sideplay of the line, which indicated a “big one.” 
After a few seconds’ play there came a flash of a silvery 
side at the top of the water, a glimpse of an enormous 
mouth, and an empty line told the tale of preliminary 
eagerness. “Great Heavens!” shouted the Judge, “what 
a whale; but you pulled too soon,” and with a smothered 
ejaculation that wouldn’t look well in print, I added, 
“f guess you're right.” 

The bait taken, as I remembered, was a crawfish, so 
another was quickly attached to the hook and cast in the 
same vicinity. One, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
minutes, at least, passed without the sign of a nibble. 
With a disgusted snort, the Judge dipped the oars and 
slowly propelled the boat around over the pool. Hardly 
had we moved twenty feet when he dropped the oars and 
grabbed the pole on the right. The fish had made the 
strike close to the boat and started deep under toward 
the other side. When I first noticed the pole it was bent 
nearly double and I knew that a veteran was hooked. For 
a .time the catch remained almost stationary, with the 
Judge i comtiousty to avoid a break. in pole or 
hook. In the meantime I had gotten a paddle in action 
and gently shoved the rear end of the boat toward the 


resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
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fish. And now ensued a, battle royal. The fish used 
every effert to escape, darting this way and that, at times 
jumping clear from the water, then again back under the 
boat with a rush. But the “ancient mariner” at the butt 
end of the pole played his opponent finely, and after at 
least afive minutes’ contest, began working the thoroughly 
exhausted fish toward port, and finally, with an adroit 
swing, landed the prize in the bottom of the boat. It was 
one of the finest black bass it has ever been my good 
fortune to have been in at the death of, and afterward, 
when weighed, forced the scales up to six pounds. 

-The safe capture of this big fellow so pleased us both 
that we heartily grasped hands, and the Judge, as heavy 
a man as he is, gave a spirited “Highland Fling,” until 
the rocking of the boat warned him to desist. 

For another quarter of an hour we rowed around 
trolling for a catch, but unsuccessfully, so decided to 
move further down stream to another favorite spot. 

Lifting in the minnow bucket and stowing away the 
poles we started for “the island,” a long, narrow strip 
of land down the river, where we intended to cook our 
dinner and rest through the noon hour, as the bass are 
not so apt to bite during the middle of the day. 

In the wake of the canoe sleepily churned the waters 
for a moment, then settled back to a dead repose, while 
the prow, swiftly, yet silently, split a path through the 
sodden leaves. As we rounded a bend, drawing near to 
the island, a great blue crane arose awkwardly from a 
shallow rift and flapped its solitary way beyond our 
vision, doubtless to some other haven of quiet refuge. At 
the landing the Judge grounded the boat, produced a 
broiler, and started a fire, while I took a bucket, climbed 
the bank and passed through some woods to a farm house 
for fresh well water. The squirrels were skinned and 
ready for cooking when I rturned, and by the time I had 
gotten the bread and butter, some cheese, pickles and a 
pie out and spread on a newspaper, the game was “done 
to a turn.” Of course we had to take ‘‘a wee nippie,” as 
an appetizer, but from that standpoint it was entirely un- 
necessary, because we were both ravenously hungry with- 
out the application of false stimulants. And how we did 
eat, sitting there in the autumn sunshine, with an occa- 
sional ant crawling over the tablecloth and not the sign 
of a knife or a fork. A light breeze would frequently send 
a rift of cinders from the dying embers among the victuals 
and into the water, but what mattered these trifles. No 
banquet at home had seemed so thoroughly enjoyable. 
For an hour or more we loitered at the improvised table, 
making merry with our lunch and tales of former fishing 
trips. Then I, acting as Bridget, with one fell swoop, 
cast “tablecloth, dishes and all” into the fire, and 
quenched the flames with a dash of water. 

Below the island about a half mile a little narrow stream 
known as Buck Creek empties into the Coitonwood, and 
after an hour’s smoky siesta at the dinner camp we de- 
cided to try our luck in that vicinity, and accordingly 
weighed anchor for the spot. On the way down I was 
fortunate enough to land a couple of crappie of regula- 
tion size. The crappie are a splendid table fish, sweet 
and toothsome, but do not put up a fight worth a cent. 
The minute one is hooked it “throws up the sponge,” 
figuratively speaking, and allows itself to be landed with- 
out a protest. As a rule, they travel in schools, and 
when the fisherman strikes a school he is liable to get a 
boatload. How I did that once I may relate some other 
time. Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof. And again 
the Judge is opposed to fishing for anything save black 
bass, so we did not tarry long trying to coax the crappie 
from their lair. 

“Tf we can’t yank some speckled boys out of here,” re- 
marked the Judge, as we dropped anchor at the mouth 
of Buck Creek, “we might as well fly our kites for home, 
for the conditions are certainly most favorable. Just 
see the clear, cold water pouring in here. The fish 
should swarm around such a place.” And he was right. 
For when we left at dark and struck across country for 
home, we had a string of twenty-three as fine fish “to 
tote” as one would care to see. But to return to the 
thread of the narrative. 

We had scarcely struck the mouth of the creek when 
the trouble began. All four of the lines were out, and at 
periods we were getting bites on all at the same time. 
And we had the best of luck capturing the majority of our 
strikes. ; 

There were none, however, as large as the early catch 
of the Judge. The greater portion averaged from two 
to three pounds in weight. Once I actually had a fierce 
bite on each hook at the same moment while the Judge 
was wrestling with a three pounder on one of his lines. 
And the best part of all was that we saved all of them 
from escaping. The next largest catch of the day fell to 
my lot “just as the sun went down.” I happened to be 
awake this time, and was shown a strenuous time. It was 
easily the most rebellious four pounder that I have ever 
had the pleasure of enticing from the waters. 

We had early discovered that the bass in this particular 
vicinity hankered after the small yei:ow catfish rather 
than the crawfish or ghubs, so catfish they were getting. 
I had just placed a particularly tempting bait overboard 
when, like a flash, a strike was made and the cork started 
under the water at race horse speed. Remembering my 
early failure because of jerking too soon, I gave the 
line plenty of play. Although I was simply wild to yank 
the fish into the boat at one swift rush I managed to con- 
trol myself. And when I did hook the game, with a swift 
side play, I knew from the resistance that there was fun 
ahead. And there was. For, without any sense of the 
proprieties of the occasion, his nibs made a rapid sprint 
back under the boat and became entangled with my 


other line. This made matters decidedly frisky for me, 
and the Judge, too, became interested. Now, I am not left 
handed, and was never very dextrous with the member 


on that side of my body. But the way I swung the pole 
in that hand,in rhythmic concert with the one in the right 
was a caution. Judge remarked, “after the battle was 
over,” that I did it so gracefully that he was actually 
proud of me. Just how long the struggle lasted, or as to 
the details, I am unprepared to state at this writing. It 
all seems like a dream as I sit scribbling away at 
this distant date. “But,” quoth the Judge, “it was a 
famous victory,” and worthy of taking something on, 
and, if my memory serves me right, we did. By this 


_ time it had grown so dark that we were reluctantly com- . 
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pelled to abandon our sport, as we could no longer see 
when we had a bite. 

Our afternoon’s sport seemed so good to us that we de- 
cided to try it again the next day, and concluded to hide 
the boat up in the mouth of the creek, bury our minnows 


and walk to town. The plans were quickly carried into © 


execution, and with a long sigh of regret we climbed the 
bank and struck off through the patch of woods for town 
and supper. A brisk walk of an half hour’s duration 
. brought us to the lights of the little village, and soon we 
had our feet under the table while a colored boy was 
cleaning_and salting down our fish. E. W. E tts. 

.~ Torgxa, Kansas, Feb, 11. 


Fish and Fishing. 


The Halifax Fishery Award. 


Many readers of Forest AND STREAM will recall the 
fact that on the 21st of November, 1878, the United 
States paid over to the government of Great Britain 
the sum of $5,500,000, being the amount of the award of 
tiie Halifax International Fishery Commission for the 
fishing rights exercised for twelve years by American 
fishermen in Canadian waters. The Imperial Government 
turned over $4,490,882.64 of this amount to the Dominion 
of Canada, and now there promises to be a pretty kettle 
of fish over the disposal of the funds. The Provinces of 
Ontario, Manitoba, and the others farther west, had no 
interest, of course, in the Atlantic fisheries, and the 
eastern Provinces are consequently claiming possession 
of the whole sum received by the Dominion Government 
from that of the United States, together with interest. 
The Province of Quebec claims $1,425,855 for its share 
of the principal, and including interest asks $3,303,531, 
for which amount a demand has been sent to Ottawa. 
The federal government will probably contest payment of 
the claim, on the ground that it has been employing the 
revenue of the award in the payment of fishing bounties, 
and in this event there will doubtless be a pretty case for 
the determination of the law courts. The provisional 
claims are largely based upon the recent decision of the 
Imperial Privy Council, declaring that the fisheries are 
the property, not of the Dominion, but of the different 
Provinces. Hence the Province of Quebec is also asking 
the federal government to hand over to it the sum of 
$490,000, which it has collected from time to time for 
fishing leases and licenses. These figures are interesting, 
if for no other purpose than to indicate the valuable 
character of the fishing rights owned or controlled by the 
Province of Quebec. 


Net-Fishing in Lake Champlaio, 


Thanks principally to the efforts of the North Ameri- 
can Fish and Game Protective Association, it is be- 
lived that a final death blow has been dealt to the suicidal 
policy of netting the pike-perch of Lake Champlain upon 
their spawning beds. The officials of Vermont, of New 
York and of Quebec have tried repeatedly, and in vain, 
for some years past, to stop the nefarious habit. New 
- York was anxious to put an end to it, for it was visibly 
decreasing the fish life of the lake. Vermont was just as 
anxious, but permitted her netters to fish because Quebec 
did the same. Quebec has only six miles of the lake, 
but in these six miles the pike-perch come to spawn, and 
in the spawning season they have been_ ruthlessly 
destroyed by the netters licensed by the Province of 
Quebec. Vermont sent a deputation to Quebec to ask 
the government there to act the part of good neighbors 
and withdraw the netting licenses. But with this deputa- 
tion there went to Quebec representatives of the Vermont 
netting industry to negative the good work attempted 
by the others, and the Quebec authorities, worried with 
conflicting demands from the same State, did nothing at 
all. 

At the recent annual meeting of the North American 
Fish and Game Protective Association, however, held at 
Burlington, Vermont, brave and successful efforts were 
made to bring the conflicting interests into accord. Mr. 
J. W. Titcomb, then president of the association, repre- 
senting Vermont, Mr. C. H. Wilson, of Glens Falls, 
representingNew York, and Mr. L. Z. Joncas, of Quebec, 
threshed the whole matter out very thoroughly, assisted 
by ex-Lt. Governor Nelson Fisk, and others, of Ver- 
mont, and it was plainly shown that Quebec’s refusal to 
act was due to the conflicting representations from Ver- 
mont. The Vermont Fish and Game League met in Bur- 
lington at the same time as the North American Fish 
and Game Protective Association, and placed the de- 
mands of Vermont before the latter in a manner that 
left no possible room for misunderstanding in the minds 
of the Canadians present at the meeting. United action 
was at once agreed upon. A deputation from Vermont 
and New York went to Ottawa to interest the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries there in the matter, for that department, 
though it cannot issue licenses itself, can close any 
waters that it chooses to netting. It was easier for Que- 
bec to ask the federal authorities to prohibit netting in 
Missisquoi Bay of Lake Champlain than to withstand 
the political pressure ene to bear upon it for the 
issue of netting licenses. the Fisheries Department 
at Ottawa has placed the necessary prohibition upon net- 
ting in Canadian waters bordering upon the United 
States and the Province of Quebec, and this difficult 
question has been satisfactorily adjusted, mainly through 
the efforts of members of the North American Fish and 
Game Protective Association. Surely this association is 
entitled to the assistance and support of every sportsman 
interested in the protection of the game and game fish of 
the eastern Provinces of British North America, and of 
the neighboring States. 


Me. Titcomb’s Appointment. 
The. members of the association are much flattered, and 
with good reason, at the appointment of their worthy ex- 
esident, Mr. Titcomb, to be Chief of the Division of 
ish Culture at Washington, in place of Mr. Ravenal, re- 


si and if zeal and ability can command success, the 

fishery i of the United States has reason, indeed, 

to be congratulated Mr. Titcomb’s intment. 
the North 


In this. connection, it may be mentioned 
ican Association is taking an active interest in the 


application of another of its members to be appointed 
ish Culturist of New York. I refer to Mr. C. H. Wil- 
son, of Glens Falls, vice-president of the associa‘ion for 
the State of New York, and the author of the paper on 
the spawning and hatching of the pike-perch, published 
in ForEst AND STREAM of the ist of February instant. 


British Apprectation of American Methods. 


It is interesting to note the frankness of British testi- 
mony to the superiority. of American methods in the 
development and preservation of national and State fish- 
eries. A paper by Mr, R. B.- Marston, of .London, in 
one of the leading reviews, attracted my notice the other 
day, and it occurred to me that all the national and State 
authorities on this side of the Atlantic ought, for their 
encouragement, to read the author’s thoughtful com- 
mendation of their work in fishery matters. Mr. Marston 
says: “No one who knows the. benefits which the 
United States of America derive from the great national 
and State fisheries departments but must regret that the 
United Kingdom does practically nothing in this way be- 
yond providing a gunboat or two for police duty.” He 
further places on record his belief in ‘“‘a wise national 
development of our natural resources; such.a policy, in 
fact, as has placed America first among the nations.” 


A Fish Story. 


A friend sends me the following fish story, printed in 
one of the early years of the last century by a Dr. Barlase, 
who claims to have had it from “a clergyman of veracity,” 
in illustration of “the patience and sagacity of the lob- 
ster:” “A lobster made several attempts to get at an 
oyster, but the latter promptly closed his shell at the 
former's approach. At length the lobster, having waited 
with great patience until the oyster opened again, con- 
trived to, throw a stone between its gaping shells, when 
he sprang upon his prey and devoured it.” 

E. T. D. CHAMBERs. 


Drum Fishing off Barnegat. 


From a letter to a friend and fishing companion. 
My Dear W.: 

I did not get your note till after my return home, and 
then what, with settling in our new home (you know 
we had just been married), and the constant and indeed 
almost incessant demands made upon me by my business, 
I have not found time to answer your note as I meant to, 
but I have kept it lying upon my desk waiting for the 
time to. come when I could find time to write you, for 
I have wanted to tell you of my experience with the 
drum, 

I arranged with John Adams to take my chum and go 
out to the inlet, anchor there, start chumming and get 
things started. I was to come down with Captain 
Sprague in the Lively Polly, fish for a while and then re- 
turn. I only took my big surf rod and Vom Hofe reel 
with me and a tarpon hook with piano wire snell: Cap- 
tain Sprague brought his boat around alongside John 
Adams* big bank skiff so handsomely that I sprang from 
one boat to the other without the Captain’s having to 
check the speed of the Lively Polly. I was eager for the 
fray. I felt in my bones I would get a drum—and I did. 
I baited with a bit of menhaden which Adams cuts so 
nicely from the back of the fish, making a bait that looks 
alinost good enough for a man to eat, let alone a fish. 
1 had not been there over ten minutes before John, who 
was fishing for bluefish with a hand line, struck a drum. 
He handed his line to me and held my pole while he 
watched the fun. We could see the fellow plainly. He 
was a red drum. I should think he weighed about 25 
pounds. He made very little resistance, coming along 
not easily, but still not fighting. I expected him to make 
a rush every moment, and so hauled him in slowly and 
warily. hand over hand, keeping my hand at right angles 
to the line so as to be prepared for him when he broke. 
He came up this way to say within fifteen feet of the 
boat, then suddenly he seemed to realize his danger, and 
as he slid down the side of a wave he threw his whole 
strength into one sudden lunge and the line parted just 
above the snell, and he was gone. While John repaired 
his line I took up my own rod and reel and in a few 
moments I had hooked a fish; what it was I never found 
out. I had out perhaps a hundred and twenty-five feet 
of line. The fish never once came to the surface, but 
at apparently one burst of speed, reeled out another hun- 
dred feet of line. The handle of the reel flew out of my 
fingers, rapping my knuckles till they bled. The line run. 
ning out fairly burnt my thumb, for I had left my thumb 
stall in the Lively Polly. I tried my best to check the 
fellow and thought I had succeeded, but only for an in- 
stant; then he was off again. I was using a No. 15 
Cuttyhunk line, that I got from Mr. Chandler, one of the 
finest and lightest lines of the kind I ever saw. I had 
taken off the old heavy Cuttyhunk line I had on my reel, 
which I was using the day we tried for striped bass over 
on the North Beach. I had only 300 feet of it and was 
afraid it would not hold him, and it did not. When he 
started with apparently undiminished vigor the third 
time, the line parted, and I never knew what it was I 
had hold of. It felt as though it might have been the 
submerged torpedo boat Holland. 

While John was bending a new snell on my line, I 
took his line and in a few moments was fast to a black 
drum. I knew him in a moment by his actions. He 
bored down to the bottom persistently, head down, tail 
up. Again and again I raised him, only to have him 
slowly and sullenly bore his head down again as though 
he were bcund to have one more clam before he gave 
up the fight. Gradually he came to the boat,. but within 
about six feet of it the hook pulled out of his mouth, and 
he sank for the last time to our gaze, in search, probably, 
of that lost clam. 

This made three fish I had lost, and Pete, the chummer, 
told me if I didn’t catch the next one he’d spatter me with 
« handful of chum. (I had told him if he got any chum 
on me that day I'd take an oar to him, for I had just 
had my flannel shirt washed, preparatory to going home.) 

When John got my line fixed I soon had it out again. 
Then I caught a few bluefish, which I regarded as al- 
most fingerlings. I was not out after bluefish. Presently 
I had a bite that I knew meant business. I gave him 


time, until I felt he was fairly mine, then set the hook 
and commenced cautiously to pull him in. I wasn’t go- 
ing to lose that fish if I could help myself. He started 
to fight from the word go, but I felt my tackle hold him 
even in his wildest rushes, and then I felt, barring acci- 
dents, he was mine. Foot by foot, fighting every inch.of 
the way, he came closer and closer to the boat, always 
on top of the water; we could see him from the time he 
was hooked, a hundred and fifty feet off, till gradually he 
came within ten feet of the boat. John, stooping low over 
the gunwale, his eyes fired with excitement, was wild to 
gaff him. “Steady, John, steady,” I said. “Don’t touch 
him till I give you the word, and that won't be till I bring 
him up the third time.” I swung him back and forth as 
you would swinga bass when you are playing him, and the 
third time as I brought him up he turned slightly on his 
side, and in an instant there was a flash of steel and John 
had the gaff in his gills and hauled him aboard. He was 
a beauty, weighed 32 pounds, and I didn’t get spattered 
with chum. I wished ever so much you had been there. 
I know you would have enjoyed it so much. 

At five o’clock I was back at Barnegat. In two hours 
—indeed, in much less than two hours—I had been fast 
to three drums and a Mother Hubbard engine, lost three 
and captured one. It was a fitting close to a delightful 


two weeks’ trip. J. H. FisHer. 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Potomac. Fishing. 


Mempers of the Fish and Game Protective Association 
of the District of Columbia are displaying some anxiety 
concerning the proposed amendment to the Maryland fish 
law so far as Montgomery county is concerned, reports 
the Washington Star. The amendment pending before 
the Legislature provides that persons who fish or hunt 
within the county mentioned must first take out a license. 
Particular attention is being paid by the local association 
to the question of angling. It is claimed that the pro- 
posed amendment is the work of anglers who live in and 
about Rockville, and that its enactment will deprive many 
Washingtonians of: legitimate pleasure after they have 
raw so hard to stock the river and canal with game 

sh. 

The matter is one which also appeals to the keepers 
of hotels and boarding houses along the Potomac River 
from the Chain bridge to Washington Junction, as many 
of these people depend almost wholly upon Washington 
anglers. for support. Admiral Robley D. Evans, presi- 
dent, and Dr. William P. Young, secretary, of the local 
association, have prepared a circular letter concerning the 
subject, which is of interest to all anglers in this city who 
visit the upper Potomac. 

The letter is as follows: 

“*The Game and Fish Protective Association views with 
alarm the suggested amendments to the Maryland fish 
and game law, which proposes to require persons who fish 
or hunt within Montgomery county to take out a license. 
The members of the Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia originated the agitation 
which resulted in the enactment of the tri-state Potomac 
River fish and protective law, and expended consider- 
able money and energy in securing the passage of that 
act. 

“This Association instigated the movement to seine the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal in the winter after the water 
had been drawn off, and paid the expenses for the seining, 
assisted by contributions of the angling fraternity in the 
District, and thereby saved thousands of bass, crappie 
and other fishes, which would otherwise certainly have 
perished as soon as a heavy freeze occurred. All these 
fish were put in the Potomac River, which practically 
restocked the stream. Our Association did this two 
seasons at a large expenditure of money. 

“In the fall of 1890, through the efforts of this Asso- 
ciation, nineteen cans of black bass fry were placed in 
the Potomac River between Little Falls and Great Falls, 
all within Montgomery county. During the year just 
passed this Association made requisition for, and had 
placed in the Potomac River, 1,750,000 pike-perch, other- 
wise known as wall-eyed pike, or Susquehanna salmon. 
This plant was made above Little Falls in Montgomery 
county. Individual members of this Association have 
also stocked the Potomac River at various times with 
crappie, and very recently the Association had placed in 
the mouth of one of the creeks a large consignment of 
rock bass. 

“This is some of the work which has been accomplished 
by an Association composed of as conscientious sports- 
men as ever organized, with the reasonable expectation 
that they would derive in part the pleasures and benefits 
accruing from their efforts, and now that these great 
ends have been accomplished, it is but natural that we 
should be alarmed at threatened legislation which would 
practically debar us from reaping any of the fruits of 
our labors. 

“Aside from the foregoing, the Anglers’ Club is located 
on the river in Montgomery county, possessing a very 
valuable property there, improved and established at a 
large cost, the members of which are mostly citizens of 
the District of Columbia. The purpose for which this 
club was organized was that the members might have a 
quiet and retired place where they might go from time 
to time for rest and recreation. They are all true and 
law-abiding anglers, who never violate a game or fish 
law, and their presence tends to restrain others who in- 
cline to disregard those laws. The enactment of the 
proposed law would largely destroy the usefulness of this 
club because of the increase in the cost of the pleasure. 

“The Montgomery County Sycamore Island Club is an 
incorporated body composed of anglers, which has bought 
and improved the island whose name it bears. Many of 
the members of that club, like those of the Anglers’ Club, 
are citizens of the District of Columbia. They, too, ob- 
serve the fish protective laws and jealously guard the 
waters which surround their island against violations 
of the fishing laws. The moral support of both these 
clubs has been thrown with that of the Fish and Game 
Protective Association in the matter of restocking the 
river, as well as protecting the fishes from vandalism. 
Citizens of Montgomery county have been in no way dis- 
disturbed because of these organizations, as they have 
created conditions which are desirable rather than unde- 
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sirable, and it might be reasonable to expect a feeling of 
appreciation rather than an unkindly one. 

“Still another phase of this subject presents ‘itself. 
There are many persons in the District who cannot 
afford to pay a license for the privilege of fishing, and 
the scene law would consequently debar them from 
one of their most pleasant, healthful and innocent 
pastimes. Hundreds of residents of Washington spend 
their summer season in Montgomery county, drawn there 
because of the fishing attractions, spending money freely 
among the inhabitants for board, boats, bait, livery, etc., 
and such a law as is under discussion would cut off that 
source of revenue from the residents of that county. 

“Taking all the foregoing facts into consideration, we 
feel that the enactment of the law as proposed would work 
a great injustice upon many worthy persons, and we 
earnestly ask you to exercise your influence against a bill, 
the enactment of which would deprive so many people of 
a legitimate pleasure.” 

Copies of the letter will be sent to members of the 
Maryland Legislature and others who are interested in 
the subject, and every effort possible will be made to 
defeat the proposed amendment. 


Fly-Casting at the New York Show 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

From present indications one of the most popular fea- 
tures at the coming New York Sportsmen's Show will 
be the fly and bait casting competitions to be held on the 
stream surrounding the big wooded island that will this 
year occupy the center of the amphitheater. As the stretch, 
including the back cast, will be nearly 240 feet in length, by 
from 14 to 16 feet in width, there will be ample facilities 
for the most expert among amateur casters to show their 
skill. The contests will be confined to amateurs only, and 
as events have been arranged for schoolboys, schoolgirls 
and women, as well as men, interest in the competitions 
will be much wider than at any similar series of events 
yet held about New York. 

The Fly-Casting Committee of the show has been hard 
at work for some time past, and has interested nearly 
every prominent amateur about New York as probable 
competitors in the events, while Toledo, Cleveland, Syra- 
cuse, Providence, Boston and Philadelphia will, with little 
doubt, send on their representative casters. Following is 
the committee, together with the essential points in the 
rules governing competition, and the programme as ar- 
ranged for the several days of the show: 

Committee—Ezra H. Fitch, F. K. Tuthill, George H. 
Johnson, W. K. Park, Charles H. Stonebridge, Clarence 
W. Alling, C. C. Curtis, George B. Hayes, W. F. Kimber, 
H. L. Cadmus, D. T. Abercrombie, chairman; Harry 
Palmer, secretary. 








Rules, 


Contest for amateurs only; guides, dealers and other 
professionals not eligible, except in such events as may be 
especially “opened to them. Entrance fee, $1. Two judges 
and a referee. Casting to begin at 2 P. M. daily. Com- 
petitors to cast according to entry, those not at hand when 
called to lose turn. 

Distance—Time to be taken at call of the word 
“Ready” ; longest cast in five minutes to count. 

Accuracy—Trial to commence on call of the word 
“Count”; casting to be at buoy, six feet in diameter and 
level with water; to be marked by concentric circles; 
spaces marked, 10, 9, 8, etc., down to §. Highest score in 
five casts wins. ‘ 

Rear Obstacle—To consist of net 30 feet high, placed 
18 feet back of caster. Time to count from word “Ready” ; 
longest cast within five minutes to count. 

Forward Obstacle—Horizontal tape 7 feet above water; 
longest cast under tape to count. 

Accuracy and Delicacy—Semi-circular buoy to be placed 
against bank of stream, under overhanging bush, 3 feet 
above water. Count same as for accuracy. 

Bait Contest—Bait furnished by judges; no allowance 
for accident; rod in one hand not to exceed 11% feet; 
single gut leader, not less than 6 nor more than 9 feet; 
hook not smaller than No. 12 nor larger than No. 8, usual 
professor style, barb and point removed. 

Prizes to be gold, silver and bronze medals. 
open for practice from 10 A. M. to 1:30 P. M. 


Course 


Programme. 


Thursday, March 6—Fly-cast for distance; only those 
who have never cast over 75 feet in contest eligible; 6- 
ounce rods or less. 

Friday, March 7—Fly-cast for accuracy, distance 60 


feet. 

Saturday, March 8—Fly-cast for distance; youths only 
(under 20 years). ; 

Monday, March 10—Fly-cast for distance; guides only ; 
no entrance fee. 

Tuesday, March 11—Bait-cast for distance. 

Wednesday, March 12—Fly-cast for distance; girls 
only; no entrance fee. 

Thursday, March 13—Fly-cast for distance, open to all; 
rods-4% ounces. 

Friday, March 14—F1 -cast; rear obstacle. 

Saturday, March 15—Fly-cast for distance; open only 
to women; no entrance fee. 

Monday, March 17—Fly-cast, forward obstacle. 

Tuesday, March 18—Fly-cast for accuracy and deli- 
cacy; distance, 30 feet. 

Wednesday, March 19—Bass fly-cast for distance; open 
to those who have not cast over 75 feet; fly supplied by 


judges. 
Is Angling a Cruel Sport? 


Tuts is a big question. Its answer, to carry weight, 
must come from an all-round angler with wider experience 
and more: patient observation than have been given to 
me. I do not myself impale wriggling worms, or use 





hali-asphyxiated and struggling livebait, but in my ignor- 
ance as to the amount of suffering inflicted thereby I 
do not blame those that do. Every fact, however limited 
though it may be in its application, that tends to show 
how little pain, or even inconvenience, is caused by the 
resence of a hook in a cold-blooded 


in the inquiry hereby sug- 


penetration and 
i cannot 


to be useful 


gested, and that must be my excuse for recording a 
trifling incident, otherwise of no interest to anglers. 

The wind fitful, wayward and , the scene a small 
back stream overhung by a growth of wild brier 
and hawthorn, pictorially inviting, but piscatorially irri- 
tating. Not once, not twice, but many a time my min- 
now gleamed in the sunshine, as it swung to and fro, pen- 
dent from branches, now kissing the dimpled face of the 
water, now high as the most coveted gift on a Christmas 
tree. Worthy of study were the various knots and hitches 
improvised by the playful wind, and serious the scars in- 
flicted on my fine gut foot-ink by the fierce embrace of 
thorn and brier. At last the minnow was coaxed into 
a dark hole where the stream eddied under the red fibrous 
roots of a stunted but patriarchal sallow. One flash of 
sunbeam reflected from its golden side as it glides from 
light to shadow, and it is lost to sight—to human sight, 
that is—for the sudden shortening by a few inches of the 
slack reel line in the water shows it has been seen and 
seized. An axious pause of some few seconds, a firm but 
respectful reply, and, confound the thorns! the line and 
foot-link fly back in my face, but where, oh! where is my 
dip-hook? : 

A few minutes are consumed in reciting poetry and 
rigging up and baiting fresh tackle. A plump minnow, 
freighted with lead and steel, shapes the same course as 
the lost liner, and is captured at the same. spot; but this 
time the gear stands the strain, and a fine perch is landed 
with two -dip-hooks firmly imbedded in its gullet! And 
this within five minutes of his having pouched the first 
bait! I trust this story (for the truth whereof I vouch) 
may comfort all anglers of tender conscience as it did 
comfort me. And I tell it not to encourage gorge bait 
fishing, which ultimately kills most fish, and certainly all 
small fish that pouch the bait; but I merely record a fact 
that may be prayed in aid of the proposition that fish feel 
but little pain from the penetration and presence of a 
hook, even when loaded with nearly a quarter of an ounce 
of lead. Basix FIgEp. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1902, Sunday, contest No. 1, 
held at Stow Lake, Feb. 16. Wind, west; weather, 
cloudy: 


Event Event Event 
No.i, No, 2, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ———- Eveut No. 8————_ Lure 
Feet. Percent. Acc. £ Del. ¢ Nets Casting % 
T C Kierliff.. 90 91.8 r ‘6 > oe 
Bitte. 5300 90 92.4 88.8 1 81.10 70.7 
H F Muller... 105 88.4 91 79.2 $5.1 os 
W E Brooks.. 107 93.4 88.8 75.10 82.3 
K Charles.... 81 76.8 82.4 73.4 77.10 
F M Haight.. ... 91 87.8 72.6 80.1 
T Brotherton..117% 94.4 91.8 81.8 86.8 92.6 
E A Mocker. 101 85 92 15 83.6 46 
Turner...... iL 93.4 83.4 74.2 78.9 é0 
Daverkosen.110 89.1 83.8 76.8 80.2 ip 
C G Young.. ... 96 91 74.2 82.7 e 
A M Blade... 9 87 79.8 72.6 76.1 es 
C Kenniff.... 110 86.8 90.4 75 82.8 97.9 
{ Kenniff..... 114 93 87 75 81 93.3 
V Mansfield..... 91.4 92.8 86.8 89.8 92.3 
H C Golcher. 129 91 81.4 % 78.2 oe 


Saturday, Feb. 15, contest postponed one week on ac- 
count of the weather. 

Judges, Mansfield and Daverkosen; referee, Turner; 
clerk, Wilson. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 15.—At the annual meeting of the 
Chicago Fly-Casting Club, Feb. 10, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, H. C. Has- 
call; Vice-President, A. C. Smith; Secretary-Treasurer, 
E, R. Letterman; Captain, Geo. A. Murrell; member of 
the Executive Committee for a three years’ term, William 
T. Church. 

The matter of sending delegates to California to attend 
the tournament to be given during the coming summer 
was discussed, and referred to the Executive Committee 
for action, and a decision will be made at the next Execu- 
tive Committee meeting, to be held within the coming 
week. E. R. Lerrerman, Sec.-Treas. 








Che Bennel. 
erendiisionees 
The New York Show. 


THE twenty-sixth annual dog show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, held in Madison Square Garden, New York, 
on Feb. 19, 20, 21 and 22, was greater even than its pre- 
decessors in the number of entries, and it is fair to assume 
that as a whole the show was superior in quality to its 
predecessors. 

The benching arrangements were planned. with excellent 
skill. The galleries were utilized for the pet and some 
of the smaller dogs, ample space being left in front of the 
cages for the visitors. The front of the galleries, next 
the main floor, were draped in cloth of simple yet pleas- 
ing color effect. Here and there in different places on 
the main floor were cases containing the beautiful trophies 
of the different specialty clubs. Many of them were beau- 
tiful as works of art, and of great intrinsic value from 
the great weight and massive size. They were of great 
interest in themselves, both from their beauty and as 
an index of what they represent in the way of enthusiasm 
and earnest effort. 

The judges worked industriously, yet the greater part 
of the four days was occupied in determining the awards. 
The catalogue had 1,678 dogs enumerated, and as there 
were several hundred re-entries, it is. self-evident that the 
judges had a mammoth task. Beside the regular prizes, 
there were an infinity of spcial prizes to award, and, so 
close is the competition for these, often times the judging 
of them re aps more time and greater care than in that 

classes. 


in the s and their j were 

as follows: St. Bernards, Mr. John 

x. ¥.3 Coop Deere Ms. 1. Sos Miller, New Sag 
hounds ie . W. Rutherfurd, New : 

ocier r. re J. Lenoir, Greenwood, + all set- 

ters, ds (Amer.) and Chesapeake Bay dogs, Mr. - 


Wm. Tallman, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Foes Mr. H. K. B New York; 
ohn Black, Harrisburg, Pa.; Bulldogs and Boston ter- 
riers, Mr. W. C. Providence, R. I.; French 
bulldogs, Mr. Francis G. send, New York; 

e B. Post, Jr., New York; dachshunde, Mr. Jos. 

e, New York; fox terriers, Mr. Jas. A. Caldwell, 
Jr., Penllyn, Pa.; Irish terriers, Mr. S. Van Schaick, 
New York; Scottish terriers, Mr. P. Fraser, Toronto, 
Can.; Newfoundlands, hounds, whippets, bull terriers, 
Dalmatians, Skye terriers, black and tan, Bedlin 
Yorkshine and toy terriers, and Pomeranians, Mr. T. S. 
Bellin, Minneapolis, Minn.; Rusian wolfhounds, blood- 
hounds, mastiffs, deerhounds, Griffons, old English sheep- 
dogs, Basset hounds, Airedale terriers, Welsh terriers, toy 
spaniels, pugs and miscellaneous Classes, Mr. R. F. May- 
hew, Clinton, N. Y. 

The inspection of the dogs on their arrival and the 
medical care of them during the show was done by the 
eminent veterinarian, Dr. H. Clay Glover, of New York, 
who was the official veterinarian of the W. K. C., and 
indeed has held that very responsible office for many 
years, : 

The dogs were benched and fed most efficientl 
satisfactorily by the well-known firm, Spratts 
(American), Limited, Newark, N. J. 

The show was under the superintendence of Mr. James 
Mortimer, which in itself is a guarantee of the thor- 
oughly efficient manner in which all the details were 
managed. 

The field dogs were out in force, the pointers in par- 
ticular being in evidence in large numbers and 
quality. They were superior to the setters, both in num- 
ber and quality. They numbered 184. There was one, 
however, whose name was mighty in the annals of the 
New York and other shows, now numbered with the 
absent, Mr. George Jarvis’ Lad of Kent. He died on 
Jan. 27, aged twelve years and ten months, an age which 
may be termed exceedingly old-in respect to the bench 
show dog. Mr. Jarvis buried the old hero in his =. 
In pointer puppies, dogs, George Jarvis’ Chappie of t 
won first. In novice dogs, fifteen entries, Westlake 
Pointer Kennels’ Blackstone, a trimly built large dog of 
excellent quality, took first. He has a cleanly cut, shapely 
head, neck lean and well set; a smoothly turned body; 
excellent legs and feet; spirited carriage, and superior 
pointer quality. R. Compton’s Dan Woodstock, a well- 
made, symmetrical dog, was second. In limit dogs under 
55 pounds, Fairbairn & Wilcox’s Fair Acre Puzzle had 
a heavy, though well-shaped, head, and while being 
smooth turned, he might be better in front. Second went 
to Fair Acre Bonnie, rather coarse headed, yet fairly 
well built. Third went to Biackstone, ainngty noticed. 
There were fourteen entries in this class. Limit dogs, 
55 pounds and over, there were ten entries, and of these 
Dan Woodstock won first, second going to Young Flint, 
third to Tioga Sam. In open dogs, under 55 pounds, 
there were eleven entries, and of these Lansdowne Malt, 
a bit throaty and heavy in shoulders, was first, second 
going to Prince’s Boy, a good dog, somewhat out at 
elbows, while third was won by Shotaway. Open dogs, 
55 pounds and over, had twelve entries, of which one, Ace 
of Clubs, was absent. The winner, King William, is 
coarse in head. There was close. competition between 
him and Dustaway, the latter shown in the pink of con- 
dition. Dan Woodstock was third. Lansdown Malt was 
first in winners’ class, dogs. Bitch puppies had five en- 
tries. Fair Acre Anna, somewhat lathy, yet showing 
promise and quality, was first. In novice bitches there 
were twelve entries. Fair Acre Jady won first; she is a 
nicely formed bitch of superior quality. Second and 
third were saeeeerer Miss Westlake and Ruth of Kent. 
There were eleven limit bitches under 50 pounds. Of 
these, Prince’s Alice, a good bitch, was first. Westlake 
Surprise, second, has a light muzzle and thin in flesh; 
good body, legs, feet and symmetry. Lass O’ Yoka was 
third. Limit bitches; 50 pounds and over, had five en- 
tries. First was won by Westlake Ornament, a superior 
bitch, nicely formed; second was won by May Hobson, 
light in head, good in back, loin, quarters and trimly 
made. Linden Bess was third. Open bitches, under 50 
pounds, had five entries. Champion Westlake Startle was 
first; Miss Westlake, second, and Bessie Bang II., was 
third. There were four in the open class for Bitches, 50 
pounds and over. Belle Westlake, a good bitch, was first; 
May Hobson, second; Daisy Steen, third. Belle West- 
lake also won first in the winners’ class for bitches. In 
the class for dogs and bitches that had been placed 
in any field trials in the United States or Canada. there 
were five entries, and the winners were: First, W. A. 
Austin’s Tioga Sam; second, Westlake Pointer Kennels’ 
Blackstone; third, Prince Lad’s Lassie. The kennel prize 
for best four was won by Westlake Kennels; reserve, 
Geo. S. Mott’s kennels. There was a profuse allowance 
of V. H. C.’s, H. C.’s and C.’s. 

English setters were a mixed lot as to quality, some 
being excellent, while there was a variation from that 
down to very commonplace. There were fourteen con- 
testants in the dog puppy class. They were a fair lot 
only. The novice class for dogs had eleven entries. The 
winner of first, Fred’s Boy, is heavy in skull; otherwise 
he is quite well made. Second went to Fleet Highland, a 
lightly built, symmetrical dog, very pretty and rather 
delicate in form; nice coat and feathering. There were 
eight entries in limit dogs, and of these Mallwyd Sirdar 
won first; Bracken O’Leck, second; Deceit, third. There 
were eight in the open dog class; first was won by Barton 
Tory, a well-known winner; second went to Sirdar and 
third to Bracken O’Leck. Champion Barton Tory won 
also in the winners’ class for dogs. There were ten 
in the bitch puppy class. First went to Blue Bess, neatly 
made, alert in carriage and of good ‘setter character. Her 
litter sister, Pauline B., a symmetrical bitch, won second. 
Fairy D. was third. Her litter brothers, Roderigo D. 
and Mike D., were second and third meeaeivny in dog 
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Pride was second, and Queen’s Pride, in 
head, legs and feet, was third Mallat Queen 
was also first in winners, bitches. W. B. Meares’ 
Tar Heel was first in the class for dogs and bitches which 
had ‘been placed in any public field trial in the United 
States or Bnei. 5 


Irish setters numbered thirty-one. There were onl 
three puppies in their class for dogs and bitches... There~ 
were nine ~novice dogs. First was won by Toronto 
Blaney, good in head, heavy in shoulders and light in 
forearm. \ Barrack’s Finelcho was second; is light in 
short tibs, good head, legs and feet. Timothy More was 
third; he has a heavy but well-shaped head; flat in ribs. 
Limit dogs numbered twelve. First went to Rockwood, 


Jr., a well-made dog; second to Rory O’More, light in | 


muzzle, very good otherwise; third to Toronto Blaney. 
Open dogs numbered eight. First, Rockwood, Jr.; sec-' 
ond, Rory O’More; third, to Prince Victor. Rockwood, 
Jr., was also first in the winners’ class. Novice, bitches, - 
numbered three. Limit, bitches, numbered seven. St. 
Lambert Mollie was first; she is flat in ribs, is good in 
head and well made otherwise. Signal Bess, second, is 
oo in nose, but is finely symmetrical. Lady May 
‘inglas was third. : : 

Gordon setters numbered fourteen all told. There were 
no puppies. They varied in quality a great deal. 

Following is a list of the winners of the pointer and 
setter classes: 


POINTERS.— epics Dogs: 1st, G. Jarvis’ Chappie of Kent; 
2d,. Fairbairn & Wilcox’s Fair Acre Hector: 3d, F. W. Fellows’ 
Mark’s Rush; res., G. S. Raynor’s Brownie. Bitches: 1st, Fair- 
bairn & Wilcox’s Fair Acre Anna; 2d, G. S. Mott’s Granny; 3d, 
Mrs. M,.F. Throckmorton’s Woolton Girl; res., W. D. Saicters 
Quito. Novice.—Dogs: Ist, Westlake Pointer Kennels’ Black- 
stone; 2d, R. Crompton’s Dan Woodstock; 3d, H. H. Peck’s 
Lumber Boy; res., Fairbairn & Wilcox’s Fair Acre Trinket. 
Bitches: ist, Fairbairn & Wilcox’s Fair Acre Jady; 2d, H. W. 
Richardson’s Miss Westlake; 3d, Geo. Jarvis’ Ruth of Kent; res., 
A. D. Keim’s Linden Bess. Dogs under 55ibs.: 1st and 2d, Fair- 
bairn & Wilcox’s Fair Acre Puzzle and Fair Acre Bonnie; 3d 
Westlake Kennels’ Blackstone; res., M. T. Mason’s Flynt’s Boy; 
56lbs. and under: ist, R. Crompton’s Dan Woodstock; 2d, M. T. 
Mason’s Young Flynt; 3d, W. P. Austin’s Tioga Sam; res., West- 
lake Pointer Kennels’ Sam’s Mars. Bitches under 50lbs.: Ist, G. 
S. Mott’s Prince’s Alice; 2d, Westlake Pointer Kennels’ Westlake 
Surprise; 3d, Fairbairn & Wilcox’s Lass 0’Yoka; res., G. B. Wal- 
ton’s Bessie Bang II. Over 5SOlbs.: Ist Westlake Pointer Kennels’ 
Westlake Ornament; 2d, R. Crompton’s May Hobson; 3d, A. D. 
Keim’s Linden Bess; res., F J. Rockwell’s Nellie I1I.—Open.— 
Dogs_under 55lbs.: 1st, J. H. Ogden’s Lansdowne Malt; 2d and 
3d, G. S. Mott’s Prince’s Boy and Stowaway; res., Westlake 
Pointer Kennels’ Blackstone; 5élbs. and over: Ist, W. Ferguson, 

r.’s, King William; 2d, Swift Brook Kennels’ Dustaway; 3d, R. 

rompton’s Dan Woodstock; res., M. T. Mason’s Young Flynt. 
Bitches under 50lbs.: 1st, Westlake Pointer Kennels’ estlake 
Startle; 2d, H. W. Richardson, Jr.’s, Miss Westlake; 3d, G, B. 
Walton’s Bessie Bang II.; res., Dr. Fitch’s Prince’s Lad’s 
Lassie. ibs. and over: Ist, Westlake Pointer Kennels’ Belle 
Westlake; 2d, R. Crompton’s 7 Hobson; 3d, J. S. Williams’ 
Daisy Steen. Winners.—Dogs: Ist, J. H. Ogden’s Lansdowne 
Malt; res., G. S. Mott’s Prince’s ox: Bitches: 1st, Westlake 
Pointer Kennels’ Belle Westlake; res., G. S. Mott’s Prince’s Alice. 
Field Trial Class.—Dogs and _ bitches: Ist, W. A. Austin’s Tioga 

; 2d, Westlake Pointer Kennels’ Blackstone; 3d, Dr. Allen 
Fitch’s Prince’s Lad’s Lassie. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—Puppies.—Dogs: Ist, Joe Lewis’ Real 
John; 2d, J. E. Daniels’ Roderigo D.; 3d, j: E. Daniels’ Mike D.; 
res., F, E: Conlon’s Queen’s Patch. Bitches: 1st and 2d A. 
Belcher’s Blue Bess and Pauline B.; 3d and_res., J. E. Daniels’ 
Fairy D. and Flirt D. Novice.—Dogs: ist, F. Herroder’s Fred’s 
Boy; 2d, Powers’ Fleet Highland; 3d, Windholme Kennels’ 
Windholme Woodchuck; res., J. S. O'Neil’s Monk’s Spot. 
Bitches: ist, Vancroft Kennels’ Fan O’Leck; 2d, G. P. Finnigan’s 
Empress of China; 3d, W. W. McCain’s Nellie Allis; res., J. Q. 
Bourne’s Locksley Clip. Limit.—Dogs: 1st, G. C. Thomas’ Mall- 
wyd Sirdar; 2d, Vancroft Kennels’ Bracken O’Leck; 3d, R. P. 
Cushman’s Deceit; res., G. C, Thomas, Jr.’s, Stylish Sergeant. 
Bitches: Ist, ae Lewis’ Mallwyd Queen; 2d and 3d, Vancroft 
Kennels’ Fan O’Leck and Queen’s Paragon; res., G, C. Thomas, 
Jr.’s, Pera. Open.—Dogs: Ist Vancroft_ Kennels’ Champion Bar- 
ton Tory; 2d, Geo. C. Thomas, Jr.’s, Mallwyd Sirdar; 3d, Van- 
croft Kennels’ Bracken O’Leck; res., R. P. Cushman’s Deceit. 
Bitches: 1st, J. Lewis’ Mallwyd Queen; 2d, Vancroft Kennels’ 

een’s Place Pride; 3d and res., -Vancroft Kennels’ Qucen’s 

ide and Queen’s Paragon. Winners.—Dogs: 1st Vancroft Ken- 
nels’ champion Barton Tory; res., G. C. omas, Jr.’s, Mallwyd 
Sirdar. , Bitches: 1st, J. Lewis’ Mallwyd een; res., Vancroft 


Kennels’ ueen’s Place Pride. Field Trial Class.—Dogs and 
Bitches: ist, W. B. Meares’ Tar Heel; res., G. C. Thomas, Jr.’s, 
Sport Solomon. 


IRISH SETTERS.—Puppies.—Dogs and bitches: Ist, St. 
Cloud Kennels’ Dermond; 2d, and 3d, Coulson & Ward’s St. 
Simon and St. Lambert Kathleen. Novice.—Dogs: 1st, Coulson 

Ward’s Toronto Blaney; 2d, J. S. Lacock’s Barracks Finelcho; 
3d, Mrs. L. Fitzgerald’s Timothy O’More; res., H. A. Smith’s 
Duke of Essex. Bitches: 1st, Coulson & Ward’s St. Lambert 
Norah; 2d, E. G. Harder’s Belle of Newark; 3d, Woodbury Ken- 
nels’ May Rockwood. Limit.—Dogs: Ist, B. B. ~Lathbury’s 

ockw Jr.; 2d, and 3d, Coulson & Ward’s Rory O’More and 
Toronto Blane * Fes. Je Se ock’s Barrack’s Finelcho, Bitches: 
1st, Coulson Ward’s St. Lambert Mollie; 2d and 3d, Vancroft 
Kennels’ Signal Bess and Lady May Finglas; res., B. B. Lath- 
bury’s Trilby Girl II. Open.—Dogs: Ist, B. B. Lathbury, Jr.’s, 

ockwood, he. 2d, Coulson & Ward’s Rory O’More; 3d and res., 
Vancroft Kennels’ Prince Victor and Toronto Blaney. Bitches: 
1st, H. B. rey Trilby Girl II.; 2d, Vancroft Kennels’ 
Heather Pet; 3d, J. is’ Red Rose III.; res., Mrs. H. N. Ran- 
som’s wood Queen. Winners.—Dogs: Ist, B. B. Lathbury, 
LY a, t.; res., Coulson & Ward’s Toronto Blaney. 
itches: 1st and res., Coulson & Ward’s St. Lambert Mollie and 
St. Lambert Norah. 


GORDON SETTERS.—Novice.—Dogs and bitches: 1st, W. G. 
Kugler’s Echo Clinton II.; 2d, W._C. Allison’s Heather Crack; 
3d, Schimp’s Ned S.; res., Luck Kennels’ Lad O’Luck. Limit. 
2a and Bitches: ist, Vancroft Kennels’ Downham Victor; 
2d, W. G. Kugler’s Echo Clinton II.; 3d, Vancroft Kennels’ 
Heather Charm; res., W. C. Allison’s Heather Charm. Open.— 
Dogs: ist, Vancroft Kennels’ Downham Victor; 2d, Miss Mignon- 
Morr lhannon’s Duke; 3d, W. G. Kugler’s Echo Clinton; 
res., . C, Allison’s Heather Crack. Bitches: Ist, Vancroft 
Kennels’ Heather Charm; 2d, Vancroft Kennels’ Heather Twinkle; 
3d, W. C. Kugler’s Winona Clinton; res., J. Fearnley’s Gordon’s 

i Winners.—Dogs and Bitches: 1st, Vancroft_ Kennels’ 
Downham Victor; res., W. G. Kugler’s Echo Clinton IT. 





Atlantic City Kennel Club. 


Tue list of judges of the Atlantic City show follows: 
Mr. James Mortimer, bloodhounds, mastiffs, St. Ber- 
nards, spumiels, Boston terriers and whippets. 

Mr. Ronald H. Barlow, Great Danes, Russian wolf- 
hounds, deerhounds, Paoents, bulldogs, French bull- 
Airedale terriers, Welsh terriers and poodles. 

. G. Muss-Arnolt, pointers, setters and dachshunde. 
Mr. A. D. Lewis, collies. 
Mr. W. G. Rockefeller, beagles. 
Mr. Frank H. Croker, bull terriers. 
Mr. W. W. Caswell, Irish terriers. 
« _ Mr. R. F. Mayhew, fox terriers, Old English sheep 
dogs, Scottish terriers, black and tan terriers, Pomer- 


anians, Yorkshire terriers, toy terriers, toy spaniels and 
The tim list is a liberal one. Entries close March 
10. rt. James Mortimer will rintend the show. 


etc.. address the ry, Mr. T. H. 


For premium lists, 
Terry, Atlantic City, N. J. 


. 


FOREST “AND “STREAM. 


a oe ~ 


Points and Flushes. 

The number of entries at the recent New York show 
was a record breaker for American-bench shows. There 
were 2,366, though, of course, this does not indicate the 
number ‘of dogs, as some were entered more than once in 
the different classes. 





The championship field trial had two entries, and_was 
run the latter part of last week: Of the two, Mr. H. B. 
Duryea’s Sioux won; her competitor Clip Windem, quit 
before the expiration of the time limit. The judges were 
Messrs. Hobart Ames, C. E. Buckle and H. S. Bevan. 








Ganseing. 
—— 


Down the Danube in a Canadian 


Canoe.—IV. 


(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 


Next day the river grew wider, swifter and even more 
deserted. At Korteljes we landed to buy provisions, 
though only the watchman’s hut was in sight. As we 
stepped on shore my hat blew off and floated down 
stream. At once the man (who spoke a little German) 
went into his hut and produced one of his own, which he 
begged me to wear; it was a greasy, wide-brimmed felt, 
but I could not refuse it, and he seemed delighted. He 
directed us to a farm a mile inland for milk and eggs, and 
gave us the correct pronunciation of the necessary words. 
The farm stood on the broad plain in a grove of acacia 
trees, with snow-white walls and overhanging thatched 
roofs, forming a square, within which were oxen, 
buffaloes, pigs, geese and romping children in brilliant 
skirts. The older girls had yellow kerchiefs on their 
heads; one little girl, in flaming colors, was chasing. a 
chicken in and out among the trees and oxen; all stopped 
to stare as we approached, swinging an empty milk can. 
Through the farmhouse door I got a glimpse into a spot- 
less kitchen, and a most courteous woman with brilliant 
dark eyes sold us what we required very cheaply. I took 
off my new greasy hat to them when we left, and the 
children followed us to the river, a motley escort. 

On we went down the great rushing stream, ever 
flanked by a sea of silvery willows swaying and bending 
in the wind, reed beds, r1oft. high, alternating with 
stretches of gray shingle. Between the wooded islands 
vistas opened in all directions; narrow glades where the 
river sent out new arms in patches of sunshine with the 
faint sound of water tumbling over distant shallows; while 
down some far blue reach, filled with the afternoon 
shadows, we could see immense herds of cattle, swine and 
flocks of geese, feeding in meadows lined with poplars 
and birch trees. Horses in vast quantities roamed along 
the banks, watched by herdsmen who wore cool white 
skirts instead of trousers. Often, in the backwaters, oxen, 
horses, buffalo, pigs and geese were all crowded to- 
gether trying to keep cool in the great heat. 

At Komorn, rising with its fortress just above the dead 
level of the plain, we laid in provisions., The grocer was 
inquisitive: “Where have you come from? Where are 
you going to? How do you cook? Where do you sleep? 

re you not afraid of grasshoppers and snakes? What 
an awful distance you have come—the source of the 
Danube, where is it? You are both quite young, aren’t 
you? But you are so enormous’—and so on, and so on. 

From here we saw the blue mountains that encircle 
Budapest—not more than forty miles away as a crow 
would fly it, but a splendid loop of sixty-five miles by the 

river. Budapest draws one like a magnet. There is a 
suggestion of delicious wildness about it born of I know 
not what. The very name seems set to some flying frag- 
ment of the wild national music—a bar of the csardas, or 
of the wailing Hungarian songs that thrill with such in- 
tense virility. The west, too, sinks lower on the horizon 
when Budapest is reached, and the Danube sweeps you 
on through the Iron Gates to Turkey and the Fekete 
Tengerig (Black Sea). 

Willows, reeds, and islands have-all vanished now, and 
there were no sudden whirlpools in midstream. With 
majestic dignity that disguised the real speed, the mass of 
water, a mile to a mile and a half wide, swept steadily 
down under that fierce heat toward the mountain. We 
kept to midstream and were never tired of watching the 
banks slip by with their ever-changing pictures: open 
shore; fields with barley standing in sheaves; vineyards 
coming down to the water’s edge; cottages with thick 
thatch and white walls; villages full of wild, over-grown 
gardens, and groves of acacia trees of brilliant washed 
green. We landed for milk at a farmhouse on the right 
bank and found that the proprietor spoke English and 
had traveled in England and Norway and studied in 
Vienna. “It’s only twenty-six kilometers to Budapest,” 
he told us. Later on we overtook some peasants in a boat 
full of vegetables, and kept pace with them for a little 
while we chatted in German. “It’s a little over forty 
kilometers to Pest,” they said. Boats became frequent 
after this, broad, flat-bottomed, laden with farm produce, 
and rowed by men and women who took their hats off to 
us and asked many questions in bad German. All agreed 
on one thing—that the Austrians were a poor lot of peo- 
ple compared with the Hungarians; and all differed on 
another thing—the distance to Budapest. It varied with 
every boat, and at length we became so confused with the 
arguments of the spokesman in German and the mock- 
ing chorus of the rest in Hungarian, that we almost ex- 
pected to hear that we had already passed it, or were 
perhaps on the wrong river altogether. 

To avoid calamities we increased our speed and left 
the string of boats behind. In the afternoon we came to 
Gran. .The dome of its huge Italian basilica. dominates 
for miles the plain we had just traversed, but looks like 
a round gleaming pebble beside the mountains that rise 
behind it. The charms of this quaint little town made us 
realize that time is after all but a form of thought; in 
other words, we stayed too long. At half-past six we 
entered the wide deep valley of these magical mountains 
hoping to find a camping place so soon as we were beyond 
the town. The stun was hidden; the mountains stood out- 
lined in purple against a wonderful sky, with long thin 
clouds just touching some of the ; the water 
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glowed as a fires burned beneath the waves. Mile 
after mile we followed the windings of the valley, the hills 
folding up behind us, but opening even in front — into 
new and darker distances. But no camping place a 
peared; one side«was too steep, the other treeless. 
shadows lengthened and grew deeper; the hills changed 
from purple to black; the lights of villages twinkled across 
the river as across a wide lake. They fairly lined the 
base of the hills, and secluded camping spots were evi- 
dently things of the past; there was not even an island. 

Eight, nine o’clock passed; it became too dark to cross 
or recross with safety. We hugged the left bank, eagerly 
scanning the shore under the steep hills and waiting 
for the moon to rise. It was 10 o’clock when the moon 
topped the mountains of the other shore and filled the 
valley with silver. We found a level yard or two below 
some vineyards, unpleasantly close to the abode of the 
proprietor, and there made a small fire and dined late off 
eggs and cocoa. The scenery was more thrilling than the 
meal: the dim hills rising through the moonlight; the 
white river filling the space between as if the whole valley 
were sliding noiselessly past, the fragrant air, warm and 
still, shot here and there with fire flies—and Hungary— 
wild, musical, enchanted Hungary! The fire had died 
down and we were smoking at the mouth of the tent 
when sounds.of music floated to our ears, and presently 
a barge of peasants towed by three men along the shore 
came slowly up the stream. Cymbals and violins were 
playing a national air and a few low voices were singing. 
The barge floated past as if no one had seen us, and 
the music died away in the distance. 


And on the mere the wailing died away. 


A man fishing woke us early and asked if the Wein- 
huter (watchman of vineyards) had not disturbed us. 
Luckily, he had not. “That’s because it’s Sunday and he’s 
overslept himself.” In spite of this warning we break- 
fasted leisurely, and then paddling down stream in blazing 
sunshine landed a mile below at Wisessed on the opposite 
bank. This little town, with its ruined castle, and fortress 
destroyed by the Austrians, nestles among the mountains, 
and here the good folk of Budapest come in summer to 
their villas among the acacia trees. Everybody spoke to 
us, helped to pull up the canoe, told us what to see, where 
to get good coffee or cooling drinks, described (with 
painful detail) the remaining twenty miles to Budapest, 
and showed themselves in all ways most courteous and 
obliging. Gipsy music sounded everywhere among the 
trees, and the peasants in bright Sunday costumes lent 
color to the scene. 

Below Visegrad, which we left with much reluctance, 
begins an island which stretches the whole twenty miles 
to Budapest. Taking the inner channel, we paddled 
peacefully all day under blue mountains in a haze of 
delicious heat, past villages, ferries, churches, castles, pri- 
vate villas, acres of vineyards over the slopes of the hills, 
and vast herds of horses and oxen standing in the water, 
till we camped at sunset on a treeless bit of plain at the 
extreme point of the island, only a mile from Budapest. 
It was like camping on the Brighton downs. With diffi- 
culty we collected scraps of wood enough to make a fire 
that would boil water. It was a windless night. and our 
candle stood tied to a stick in the open air with a mo- 
tionless flame. The moon, rising late, showed rounded 
curves of bare hills behind us—and then, two figures ap- 
proached us cautiously from the river. They came to the 
outside of the firelight circle and stopped; but at our in- 
vitation they came within and smoked the last of our 
noblesse cigars—poor fellows! Night fishermen they 
were, short, thick-set, dark-faced Huns. They drank our 
cocoa ‘and explained their strange-looking nets to us 
while waiting for the moon to rise higher. All night long 
they fished, and on their way home to bed at 5 next morn- 
ing they looked in to give us a hearty good morning and 
the information that the cows were coming. 

_ The thunder of hoofs confirmed this, and we got up in 
time to protect the tent from a herd of several hundred 
cattle. A herder followed them, a dwarf-like creature 
with a pole axe as big as himself, and a badge which 
proclaimed him Government keeper of the plain (Crown- 
land) where all men’s cattle might feed on certain condi- 
tions. He spoke no German, but he understood the mean- 
ing of a plate of veal, and he finished our meat (two 
pounds) in about ten minutes. Then he drank some cocoa, 
asking, with a wry face, if it were paprika (Hungarian 
pepper). 

It was piping hot on the treeless plain, and Budapest lay 
waiting for us. We shaved and donned our town suits. 
The herder, grateful for his meal, helped to carry our 
things to ithe canoe, and, long after we were off, stood 
shading his eyes with his hand and staring after us. We 
drifted lazily down another mile of steaming hot river 
and landed at the wharf of the Hunnia Rowing Club on 
the right bank—nearly a thousand miles from the sleepy 
little village in the Black Forest where we had embarked 
six weeks before. ALGERNON BLACKWwoop. 


Till the Sea Gives up Its Dead. 


From the London Fishing Gazette. 


The boats sailed into the eye of the sun, . 
Into the eye of the sun they sailed; 
The women sat by the door and spun— 
Spun till the daylight failed. 
There was blue-eyed Otto betrothed to Kate, 
But Jack was betrothed to me; 
And I thought of Jack, and she of his mate, 
That night by the brooding sea. 


“Oh! the sea takes all,’ the old crone said, 
Bent low to the driftwood fire— 

“The young, the old, and the newly wed, 
The son, and the gallant sire. 

Some come ashore when the tide is neap, 
But the waves be deep,” she said: 

“And them ye weep will wake from sleep 
When the sea gives up its dead.” 


The boats sailed into the eye of the sun, 
Into the eye of the sun they sailed; 

We heard the throb of the signal gun, 
But never the hulks were hailed. 

There was blue-eyed Otto, betrothed to Kate, 
And Jack, who was Sedged to me, 

Came back, each fast in the arms of his mate, 
Cast up by the thundering sea. 





“Oh! the sea takes all,” the old crone said, 
Crouched over the dying fire— 4 
“The young, the old, and the newly wed, 
The son, and the gallant sire. 
Some come ashore when the tide is neap, 
But He rules the deep,” she said: 
“And them ye weep secure will sleep 
Till the sea gives up its dead,” i 
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Designing Competition. 


In view of the continued and increasing interest in 
yachting, a designing competition will be opened in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short one, and such a com- 

tition as has been determined upon will serve to stimu- 

ate the interest in the subject during the winter months. 
The competition is open to both amateur and professional 
designers. Three prizes will be given for the best de- 
“on y a yacht conforming to the following conditions: 
A pole mast sloop. 
IL. ast load waterline 
ot over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted). 

1V. At least 50 per cent. of ballast outside on keel. 

V. sft. headroom under cabin carlins. 

All abnormal features must be studiously avoided in 
the design; and the construction, sail a cabin plans 
should be of the simplest character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the competition to make them 
simple as possible, so as not to hamper in any way 
the designer, and yet convey to all that we aed 
produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with comfort for a period of 
two or three months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
many more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 
type. 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 

I. Sheer plan, scale 1in. = 1ft.—showing center of 
buoyancy and lateral resistance. 

Il. Half breadth, scale rin. = rft. 

Ill. Body plan, scale 1in = rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, scale I lin, = rft. 

V. Sail plan, “in. = rft., showing center of effort. 
The sails should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
naker and balloon jib. No topsail will be carried. 

A table of offsets and an outline specification must 
accompany each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or tracing cloth in black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments ot be used). The designs must 
bear a nom-de-plume only and no indication must be 
given of the author. In a sealed envelope. however, the 
designer chanld incloce his own name and address. ¢0- 
gether with his nom-de-plume. All designs must be re- 
ceived at the office of the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later than 
Feb. 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 

The Forest AND i reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 

The prizes offered are as follows: 1st prize, $25.00; 
2d prize, $15.00; 3d prize, $10.00. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 
Honorable mention will also be made of meritorious 
designs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane. has kindly consented to judge the 
designs and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 
standing is so high that he needs no introduction, and 
every confidence will be put in his ability and fairness. 


A number of packages containing drawings for our de- 
signing competition have already been received at this 
office. All plans must be in our hands by Friday, Feb. 
28, and it is to be hoped that all intending competitors will 
send their drawings in time to reach us on that day 


An 18-Foot Waterline Racing Sloop. 


WE publish in this issue the lines, construction, deck 
and sail plans of an 18ft. waterline racing sloop that was 
designed by Mr. Charles D. Mower for Mr. W. H 
Childs. Tt was Mr. Childs’ idea to race the boat on 
Long Island Sound and Gravesend Bay, but when the 
Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound adopted the new meas- 
urement rule last fall, it was found that the boat would 
measure over the 21ft. sloop class, for which she was 
designed, and in consequence Mr. Childs gave up the 
idea of building for a year at least. 

The design shows a boat very much like the Massa- 
chusetts Y. R. A. 18-footers, the boats that have been 
so popular down east for the past two seasons. The 
boat should have been easily driven by her moderate 
sail plan, and would have made an excellent craft for 
day sailing single-handed, and the roomy open cockpit 
gives ample space to take a large number of ‘persons 
without crowding. 

A ecach roof is arranged over the forward end of the 
cockpit, which gives a place to keep light sails, etc., and a 
place on top on which to place cleats for halyards, etc. 

There will be a thousand pounds of outside ballast, and 
the boat would be non-capsizable. Her dimensions are as 
follows : 


Length— 

Fe IN. ken kle bas ecko ce ae cabiaease 3ift. oin. 

SMEs chad nnlceéaabadrnbn’ tan eaanle 17ft. gin 
Overhang— 

SN ne ka oie hla util nareisan Mee ate 6ft. in. 

OR sak b BekskccDsbieckewayasys ctbh'’ss 7ft. 2in. 
Breadth— 

EE do vn Gains ssiGhe eeh.ownns Sven 8ft. oin. 

Of ea eee a 7ft. 6in. 
Freeboard— 

Pore wen cds is Aloe sh Ghee 2ft. 4in. 

tian tna ase nine akin Mabe eee kee 1ft. roin 

TROL ee ee ee ok 1ft. 6in 
Draft— 

UR is Ce gn oa 08s ak owes thoes Peee> 1ft. 2in 

ENED 355 bs cata cte. RPE ONE 3ft. oin. 

OR I 5 on views o6s4s Seas acces 6ft. 6in. 
Sail Area— < 

OMe OFS ATG ocak hd nace eee 407 sq. ft. 

ED ay ica ypin dina iy (ap cans Wiedey bau 120 sq. ft. 

Total eeeree eereeer errr eeee , . 527 sq. ft, 
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Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Feb. 24.—Already the yacht clubs in the 
vicinity of Boston are making active preparations for the 
coming racing season. The Corinthian Y. C., of Marble- 
head, is always early in the matter of arranging racing 
dates, and this year there was no exception to the 
general rule. A schedule for the season was arranged 
soon after the annual meeting. This has been published 
in Forest AND STREAM. It is a temporary schedule, but 
all of the dates given will be kept. The only changes 
that will be made will be in the addition of races. It is 
because the Corinthian Club has always been early in the 
arrangement of its dates that it has had success with its 
club events. This rule generally prevails: When the 
programmes for the season are arranged long before the 
season opens, there are always opportunities of changing 
the dates when there is possibility of confliction. With 
the programmes arranged early there is less trouble in 
making changes, that may become necessary, than when 
everything is left until the last minute. 

The Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. is another one of the 
early birds. Last year and the year before the pro- 
gramme for the season was laid out long before the snow 
had left the ground. This year the racing dates have 
been made early, and a fine programme has been. made 
by the Regatta Committee. The committee has organized 
with the following officers: John Taylor Humphrey, 
chairman; C. W. Cole, secretary; Louis M. Clark, Foster 
Hooper and C. C. Clapp. There will be only two mem- 
bers regularly constituting the board of judges, Charles 
A. Cooley, chairman, and Charles E. Lauriat, Jr., secre- 
tary. The members of the Regatta Committee will, how- 
ever, when present at the races, help in the matter of 
judging. 

The racing programme, which has been arranged so 
far, is as follows: 

June 14, Saturday—Club race. 

June 17, Tuesday—Y. R. A. open. 

June 28, Saturday—Club race. 

July 5, Saturday—Club race. 

July 12, Saturday—Club race. 

July 24, 25 and 26, Thursday, Friday and Saturday— 
Midsummer series of Y. R. A. open races. 

Aug. 16, Saturday—Club race. 

Aug. 30, Saturday—Club race. 

Sept. 6, Saturday—Club race. 

This year, as in the two preceding years, champion- 
ships will be offered in the different classes. There is 
sure to be a good flock of Y. R. A. 21-footers in the 
field, and it is likely that many of them will, race at 
Hull. In this class a championship cup will be offered 
for the best season’s work, and there will also be cash 
prizes offered for each race. There will also be a big 
bunch of 18-footers, knockabouts, old and new. Most of 
those which have been built to sail in the waters of 
Boston and vicinity, are owned by members of the Hull- 
Massachusetts Y. C. Last year the club fostered this 
class and adopted the restrictions of the Eighteen-foot 
Knockabout Association, and the result was that many 
boats were built. The attendance at the club races was 
very good. With the addition of several new boats, it is 
expected that the class will be much larger this year. 
For this class there will also be a championship prize 
for the best average work, and also cash prizes for every 
race. It is a little uncertain as to how well the Y. R. A. 
25-footers will show up in the Hull Club. Flirt and 
Chewink have been sold, and are expected to race at 
Islesboro and Bar Harbor. It may be that both of these 
boats will linger in Massachusetts Bay to take a try at 
the championship before going east. There are several 
new boats being built. and if they are out for racing, the 
Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. is likely to get their attend- 
ance. If there should be a sufficient number of 25- 
footers to warrant it, a championship prize will also be 
given in this class, as well as cash prizes for every race. 
The prizes offered by this club are always most gener- 
ous. Every inducement is offered for the yachtsmen to 
race, and it is not likely that they will want to let the 
opportunity of getting these prizes go by. 

It will be noticed that this year the club has scheduled 
fewer club dates than it did last year. This is because 
last year there were some complaints made about the 
club taking every Saturday for club races. While this 
was partly true, a sweeping statement of that nature 
would be doing the club and its Regatta Committee an 
injustice. It is true that the club scheduled as many 
club races as it could. It is only natural that the club 
which is the most active south of Boston and has the 
largest racing membership should do so. But last year, 
when there was an open race scheduled for the popular 
classes, this club cut those classes out of its regular 
scheduled club races so that the Y. R. A. boats might 
attend the open races of the other clubs. In this feature 
the club has always been consisfent. It wants all the 
races it can get for its members, but it does not by any 
means want to “hog” the races, and is always willing to 
give way to such an extent that the smaller clubs can 
have the attendance of all of the Y. R. A. boats at their 
open races. Already the Regatta Committee has con- 
sulted with the committees of three of the clubs that will 
figure most in club events, so that there will be no 
conflicting of dates. The Y. R. A. schedule has not yet 
been made out, but when the time comes, this club will 
also give way, in the interest of racing, to such clubs 
as can only hold their open races on certain dates, be- 
cause of the depth of water or other sufficient reasons. 

This year four Y. R. A. open races have been scheduled. 
The first of these is on June 17. This date belongs to the 
Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. club by right of precedent. It 
has had this date for some years, and nobodysthinks of 
contesting it. Last year, for the first time, there was a 
midsummer series of invitation races. For thedfirst ven- 
ture, these races were very well attended. It:és desired 
this year to make the attendance even greater, and to 
encourage racing in the popular classes, the Regatta Com- 
mittee has decided to make the midsummer segies Y. R. 
A. open races. As the object is a gocd one, and by the 
arrangement the club will put a big benefit in the. way of 
yacht racing in Massachusetts Bay, it is not likely that 
any other clubs will put anything in the way of having 
these races held as scheduled. The Regatta Committee 
also is desirous of encouraging hand:cap racing among 
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the club boats, and will offer every inducement to those 
who wish to race in these classes. It has been found 
that the courses which have been given the 18ft. knock- 
abouts have been too dong, requiring the greater part of 
the afternoon to get ready, sail over them and clean up 
after the races were finished. This year the courses for 
these boats will be reduced to about seven or eight miles. 
Last Friday evening the reception and banquet of the 
Boston Y. C. was held at the Parker House. e banquet 
was well attended by the members of the club and their 
friends, who were treated to talks upon yachting and 
other entertainment during the evening. Thomas Fleming 
Day spoke at length upon the measurement rules ‘in 
New York. Mr. Louis M. Clark told of the evolution of 
the racing yacht. This is a subject with which Mr. Clark 
is very familiar, and he had some interesting things to tell. 
Among other things, he recommended a national yacht 
racing association, with delegates from all clubs, to meet 
every year and frame rules to meet the demands of the 
racing men. This proposition of Mr.’Clark’s is one that 
well might be enlarged upon. Mr. Charles E. Russ told of 
the founding of the Boston Y. C., and Mr. W. D. Turner 
told of the club’s official life. Mr. Odin B. Roberts, a 
former member of the Boston Y. C., represented the East- 
ern Y. C. The Eastern Y. C. sprung from the member- 
ship of the Boston Y. C., and the greeting sent by the 
r club was one of the features of the evening. Dur- 
ing the banquet, about the second leg of the course, a 
waiter hove in sight with a large magnum of cham: 
which was red in front of Vice-Com. 
idi of Com. B. P. Cheney, 
; . This was an 
ebject of much curiosity among the company, until Vice- 
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Com. Burgess atose and read the following stanza, the 
greeting from the Eastern Y. C.: 


“Like sunshine, greeting comes from out the East, 
The Eastern sends this token to your feast 

Of healthy fellowship and loyalty, 

Of seamen’s cheer and jollity. 

Drink deep and long, it is the tribute sent 

To mother, with affectionate compliment.” 


Then the magnum was started upon a cruise around 
the tables, giving a little of its good cheer to each on 
the way; and when the course had been covered, all arose 
and drank the health of the Eastern Y. C.—the child of 
the Boston Y. C, 

Last week Frank N. Tandy sold for C. H. Jones, of 
Boston, the 7oft. centerboard schooner Attaquin, to Mr. 
Durbin Horne, of Pittsburg, Pa. Mr. Horne summers at 
Provincetown, and this season will cruise in Massachu- 
setts Bay and along the coast of Maine in Attaquin. He 
also owns the 18ft. knockabout, which was built by Law- 
ley for Mr. Tandy last winter. ‘em is a fine cruising 
schooner. She was’ designed by B. B. Crowninshield 
especially for the shoal waters of the South. 
built by Frisbie, of Salem, in 1809. Mr. Jones’ cruise in 
her to Southern waters in fall of that year proved her 
an excellent craft. Although she is of extremely light 
draft for a yacht of her waterline length, she is well 
laid out below, and there is full headroom. She carries 
two centerboards. 

Smal for Alfred Rowell, of New York ‘She will ave 
i or of New ve 
akan overhangs and a good bulk of hull. 

At Lawley’s the Lippit 60-rater is in frame. In the 
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same shop a footer, designed by Binney, is partl 
framed. The Morse 35-footer is planked, and the deck 
is being laid on the Adams 2t-footer. The 33ft. yawl for 
Foss and Gunnison is planked. 


Joun B. Kitzeen. 


Our English Letter. 


It appears that Bona is not to be raced in the first-class 
open matches this season, but will make a°show in the 
handicap races about the Clyde, and may come south 
later on. No new yachts for racing are being built above 
52 rating, amg coir may be good sport in the smaller 
classes. The dicap classes yeag by year come into 
greater favor, and this shows there is room for. cruiser- 
racer classes,’such as they have in Germany, with limita- 
ss on the ae of — hands, for it is this, 
than any other cause, that operates against racing i 
the open classes. The Yacht Racing Association iis i 


troducing quite a variety of apecientone as. to 
of sideboards, beds and so forth, in racing yachts, 
not 
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schooners collapsed, and the clubs never sought to en- 
courage them by giving separate races for this rig. 

One of the most notable boats now building is a fine 
schooner for Mr. Cecil Quentin. She is designed by 
Fife and is being built by Messrs. Fay & Co., of South- 
ampton. Though she is being built regardless of racing 
and to Lloyds’ highest class, she will be all there when 
paced against any other schooner. One highly signifi- 
cant feature of the ship is that the deadwood aft is being 
left sufficiently thick to admit of a motor engine being 
fitted later on. Given a good motor, this spells the begin- 
ning of the end of the moderate-sized steam yacht. Very 
few yachtsmen go into steam without a twinge of con- 
science, and fewer still will take the plunge when they 
find that all the advantages of steam are at their dis- 
posal, together with those of sail, at half the cost, both 
running and initial. 

Mr. W. P. Burton, who is having a new 52-footer 
built, is trying to have our luffing rule altered. He wants 
to avoid an overtaken yacht waiting until the other gets 
abeam to windward, and then luffing into her. Of course 
it is very unpleasant when this happens—for the overtak- 
ing boat—but it is also very unpleasant to have another 
vessel planted bang between you and the wind. Nothing 
is likely to come of the idea, for it is worded in a shock- 
ingly vague way. 

Kariad arrived at Marseilles on Jan. 30. She was be- 
ing towed by her tender before Gibraltar was reached 
and the rope broke. Both vessel then made for the port 
“on their own,” and Kariad got there first. Sybarita 
made the passage from Falmouth to the Rocks in five 
days. Sir Thomas Lipton’s steam yacht Erin is being 
* put in order for a spring commission. At Messrs. Sum- 

mers & Payne’s om Southampton, a very bad fire broke 
out on Mr, Albert Brassey’s fine steam yacht Czarina. 
She was having new decks, etc., and the fire broke out 
through the a of a paraffin lamp. The damage 

the yacht herself is considerable, but it did not 
spread beyond her. 
_ The captain of the steamer Ban Righ (Libertador, she 
s called now) is Capt. Willis, of Southampton. He 
was for years the sailing master ofthe big yaw! Lethe, 
and sailed her remarkably Well. He is a fine sailor, but 
nobody suspected him of such pe proclivities. He 
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ek eat sn Eee crew of yachtsmen, some from 
Southampton some from the nei hood of the 
Colne, Essex. When they got out to th America the 
they would go through with it. Probably the Essex men 


*the French themselves are delightful. 


OUTBOARD PROFILE AND SAIL PLAN OF SEAWANHAKA TRIAL BOAT. OWNED BY MESSRS. MOWER AND HUNT. 


sailor or fisherman as a paid hand, rather than his coast- 


. wise brother. 


No doubt your readers have heard that there will be 
a great motor exhibition at Berlin next summer. This 
ought to be a good opportunity for motor makers to 
exhibit their engines in Europe. Of course, they will 
be copied at once, but they need hardly fear the German 
imitation. A canoeist who has returned from a trip in a 
canoe-yawl through the French canals to the Mediter- 
ranean, tells me that he wanted to buy a Primus cooking 
stove en route. The dealer showed him three, and: ex- 


plained that one was the real Primus, the second a 


French adaptation and the third a German imitation of 
the French make. The prices were graduated, in the 
above order, from high to low, and the dealer explained 
that the French stove would work fairly well, and so 
would the German imitation, but that after a time it would 
explode! -That fairly well represents the methods of 
both countries. By the way, a trip through the French 
canals is an ideal holiday, but for some reason the jacks- 
in-office at the British Embassy and Consulate ‘in Paris 
appear to put all manner of impediments in the way of 
their countrymen. There must be some reason for it, but 


E. H. Hamitton. 


_ Seawanhaka Cup News. 


_ As the season progresses, more interest is manifested 
in the trial races to be held by the Bridgeport Y. C. for 
the selection of challenger for the Seawanhaka Cup. Four 
boats have been ordered and the work has been started 
on all of them, - : : 

The syndicate at Bridgeport headed by Mr. T. H. 
Macdonald will have two boats, one of which ‘is to be 
designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, of ‘Boston, and 
built by Mr. Wm. B. Smith, of Quincy Point, Mass., and 
the other is to be eae and built by Messrs. Jones 
& La Borde, of Oshkosh, Wis. Messrs. C. Barnum Seely 
and Wilson Marshall will have a-boat that will be de- 
signed and built by Mr. L. D. Huntington, of New 
Rochelle, and the fourth boat was designed 7 Mr. 
Charles D. Mower and is now building by Mr. Thomas 
Smith, at Bayonne, N. J’ The Hanley boat has been 
abandoned. 

The four boats thus-far ordered come from the boards 


of men who have had more or less experience with thi 
type of boat before. Mr. B. B. Crowninshield’s fret ~ 


tempt at this type of boat was when he turned out the 
Nahant splasher dories. These boats were of light con- 


/ 


struction and carried about 500 square feet of sail, and 
they proved very satisfactory, as they showed consider- 
able speed. In 1899 Thelma and Algonquin came out; 
both were from Mr. Crowinshield’s design. Thelma was 
designed to have a try for the Quincy cup and was a 
very slick looking craft. She did not show. up very well, 
and it has always been a matter of surprise because she 
did not develop more speed. Algonquin’s failure to win 
out in the Seawanhaka cup trial races was due solely 
to her poor handling. She was a very fast boat, and did 
not do better as her crew sadly lacked practice and ex- 
perience in that type of boat. Mr. Crowninshield also 
designed the Marblehead 16-footers. These boats are 
extreme fin keel scows with restricted sail area and have 
shown great speed. Mr. Smith, who will build the 
Crowninshield boat, is a clever workman, and in addition 
to this was the builder of Hostess, the Quincy cup win- 
ner, and has excellent ideas about the designing and con- 
struction of these:-boats. The Crowninshield-Smith com- 
bination is undoubtedly a strong one. 

For several years past the championships of the Inland 
Lake Yachting Asociation have been won by boats de- 
signed and built by Messrs. Jones and La Borde. Their 
boats are all of the extreme scow type, and have proven 
wonderfully fast. Up to a short time ago this firm was 
little known in the East, but the recent successes of their 
productions have placed them in the front rank of de- 
signers of fast racing craft. Milwaukee (the Canada cup 
trial boat), Emanon, Anita, and Caroline were designed 
by this firm. 

None of the men who are designing trial boats for the 
Seawanhaka cup races this year is better qualified to 
undertake the work than Mr, L. D. Huntington. From 
the time Mr. Huntington turned out the famous 15- 
footer, Question, the pioneer of the scow type of boat, 
his name has been associated with fast racing craft. Fol- 
lowing Question came Paprica, and after her Mr. Hunt- 
ington turned out Keneu and Skate. The year following 
he built Akabo, which proved to be the fastest craft he 
had. yet produced, and had she been well sailed would 
have unquestionably won out in the Seawanhaka trial 
races. After Akabo Mr, Huntington designed and built 
Palm, his first fin boat, and she was not a success. How- 
ever, he is satisfied that there is speed in the fin boats, 
for the craft he is now building is of that type. With the 
exception of Palm, all his boats have proven very fast, 
and generally at their best in strong breezes. As Mr. 
Huntington is to sail his own production this year he 
will be able to bring out all there is in:her, and she should 
make a i competitor. 

The first boat of note turned out by Mr, Charles D, 
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Mower was Vitesse, and from the year she was launched, 
1897, up to the present year, she has taken the champion- 
ship in her class in the Massachusetts Y. R. A. ‘She is 
really a remarkable boat, and although many craft have 
been designed solely to beat her, up to the present time 
none has succeeded in doing so. She never lost a first 
rize as long as she was sailed by her designer. In 1898 
Mir. Mower turned out Gaboo for the Annisquam Y. C.’s 
half rater class, and she won the championship, defeating 
the Duggan designed-boats. In 1898 Mr. Mower brought 
out Duchess, a very smart little boat that took the cham-’ 
pionship in the 18ft. class that year. In_ 1899 Mr. 
Mower built Heiress from his own design. She was the 
largest boat he had built, and she, too, won the champion- 
ship in the 2ift. class. At the end of that season Mr. 
Mower moved to New York and has devoted his atten- 
tion to racing in New York and vicinity. Last season 
Don, a production of Mr. Mower’s, won the championship 
in the 2s{t. class on Long Island Sound. For the past 
two years Mr. Mower has followed the racing of the 
Seawanhaka boats and the Inland Lake craft very closely, 
and is conversant with all the details, both of the designs 
of all the boats and of the weather conditions that exist 
in the several places where the boats are raced, as well. 
Word is received from Canada that the Royal Can- 
adians are not to build any new boats this year. It is 
also stated that Mr. Duggan will not be so closely identi- 
fied with the racing as heretofore, owing to press of 
business matters. At present it looks as if the cup would 
be defended by Senneville, and that the boat would be 
sailed by either Mr. Charles Routh or Mr. Fred Shear- 
wood. Mr. Routh sailed Red Coat in the trial races for 
the selection of a defender last year and Mr. Shearwood 
has been in every race with the exception of one that the 
Canadians sailed either in winning or defending the cup. 


The German Emperor’s Yacht Meteor Launched. 


No more successful launching ever took place than 
that of the German Emperor’s schooner Meteor, that 
went overboard from the yard of the Townsend & Downey 
Co. at Shooter’s Island on Tuesday, Feb. 25. 

The affair was a brilliant success in every way, and the 
drizzling rain marred but little the occasion. The yacht 
was launched without a hitch. The arrangements for 
handling the large number of spectators were excellent— 
for there were over two thousand persons present, in 
addition to the police, marines, soldiers and the workmen 
employed in the yard. 

The yacht was christened Meteor in the name of the 
German Emperor by Miss Alice Roosevelt, daughter 
of the President. After breaking the bottle of champagne 
against the vessel’s bows, Miss Roosevelt severed the 
rope which allowed heavy weights to fall on the ends of 
the dog shores, which released the yacht and permitted 
her to slide down the ways. The vessel moved slowly 
at first, but gained more headway as she moved, and 
finally stopped when about half way over to the Staten 
island shore. 

The Kill had been cleared of ice by the tow boats, and 
Government vessels kept the surrounding water free of all 
craft not directly interested in the launching. 

The presence of the President and Prince Henry added 
much to the interest of the occasion. In addition to 
members of the Cabinet and a number of German and 
American army and naval officers, there were many repre- 
sentative Americans present. 

The Staten Island shore, which is but a short distance 
team Shooter’s Island, was black with people, thousands 
@h 7ing turned out to see the launching. 

Meteor is 120ft. on the waterline, 161ft. over all, 27ft. 
#madth and draft sft. The least freeboard is 6ft., free-* 
Soerd forward 11ft., and freeboard aft 8ft. The over- 
Sang forward is 18ft., and overhang aft is 23ft. The: 
<3) area is just under 12,000 sq. ft. 





Bridgeport Y. C. 


BripGcerort, Conn., Feb. 18.—At the annual meeting 
of the Bridgeport Y. C., held Tuesday evening, Feb. 18, 
a Bridgeport, Conn., the following officers were elected: 
.‘om., T. H. Macdonald; Vice-Com., Walter A. Wilmot; 
sear-Com., E. D. Chittenden; Sec’y, H. A. Hill; Treas., 
omas Fish. Members of the Board of Governors for 

&ee years: J. Percy Bartram and George C. Edwards. 

‘e committee on building Seawanhaka cup challenger 
‘ted that four boats were in process of construction— 
\\ being by Jones & La Borde, of Oshkosh, Wis.; 
tcond by C. D. Mower, of the Rudder, New York; 
hird by L. D. Huntington, of New Rochelle, and 
arth by B. B. Crowninshield, of Boston, Mass. The 

y vn boat and the Crowninshield boat will be owned 

the same syndicate in the Bridgeport Y. C.; the 

Ki stington boat will be owned by Wilson Marshall, 

-commodore of the Larchmont Club, and Clinton 

num Seeley; the Mower boat will be owned by C. D. 
@uwer, the designer, and Albert Hunt, yachting editor 
ab Forest AND STREAM, 

In scattering the orders thus widely, the builders hope 
% obtain the advantages of the various ideas upon this 

gpe of boat in different sections of the country. The 
etub is enthusiastic in the progression of the challenger, 
and a season of exciting racing may be looked forward 
to. . H. Macpona.p. 





All communications intended for Forzst anp Sragamu should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
mot to any individual connected with the paper. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


At the annual meeting of the Bridgeport Y. C., held off 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 18, the following officers were 
elected: Com., T. H. Macdonald; Vice-Com., Walter 
A. Wilmot; Rear-Com., E. D. Chittenden; Sec’y, H. A. 
Hill; Treas.. Thomas Fish; members of the d of 
Governors for three years, J. Percy Bartram and George 
C. Edwards. 


RRe 


The annual meeting of the Bergen Beach Y. C. was 
held a few days ago at Colonial Hall, Flatbush avenue, 
Brooklyn. The following were elected to serve during 
the ensuing year: Com., Geo. E. Fitzmorris; Vice-Com., 
W. E. C. Vens; Treas., Edward A. Clapham; Record. 
Sec’y, T. L. Dennis; Finan. Sec’y, A. Miller; Treas., A. 
McDougall. Trustees: Dr. George Cooper, J. H. 
Green, E. A. H. Frohme, Dr. Everson, G. T. Buyers. 


The annual meeting of the Larchmont Y. C. was held at 
Delmonico’s, New York city, on Wednesday, Feb, 19, and 
a large number of members were present. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Com., Frederick T. Adams, 
schooner Sachem; Vice-Com., Wilson Marshall, schooner 
Atlantic; Rear-Com., Frederick M. Hoyt. sloop. Isolde ; 
Sec’y, A. Bryan Alley; Treas., William Murray; Meas., 
John Hyslop; Trustees (to serve three years), Francis 
M. Scott and Eugene L. Bushe. The membership now 
consists of 634 regular members, 60 life members and 19 
army and navy members, a total of 713, which is an in- 
crease of 81 over last year. The fleet consists of 47 
schooners, 5 auxiliary schooners, 107 sloops, cutters and 
yawls, and 8 mainsail cabin yachts, 23 jib and mainsail 
open boats, 21 mainsail open boats, 72 steamers, and 42 
launches, a total of 323 vessels, an increase of 25 vessels 
during the year. The German Emperor and Prince 
Henry were elected honorary members of the club. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The American Power and Construction Company has 
sold the following yachts: Yawl Taormina for Count 
Von Colleado Mansfield to Col. Cornelius McLean. The 
yacht will be rerigged as a schooner. Steam launch Elec- 
tra to Salem Davidson, of Albany; schooner yacht Senti- 
nel to Raymond B. Gilchrist, of Chicago; yawl Active 
to A. H. Dayton, of Naugatuck, Conn.; sloop yacht 
Avoca to James R.-Taylor, of Barnegat, N. J. 


Mr. Anthony J. Drexel has chartered his steam yacht 
Margarita to Mr. C. B. Alexander for two years. 








Grayshooting. 
——@—— 


your shoot fo be announced here send a 
following: 


Fixtures. 


March 4-5.—Concordia, Kans.—First tournament of the 
cordia Blue Ribbon Gun Club. F. W. Olney, Sec’y. 

March 6.—Omaha, Neb.—Contest at 100 live birds for Hazard 
mee ee W. Budd, holder, and Russell Kiein, chal- 
ionger, at . M,. 


arch Ae-welenew, N. J.—Open target shoot of the Fairview 
un Club. 
March 8.—Caristadt, N. J.—Invitation shoot of the Carlstadt Gun 


you waat 
the 


Con- 


ub. 

March 11.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Live- bird event, 25 live birds, 
$10 entrance, birds included; class shooting, four moneys, handi- 
caps 25 to 38yds., optional sweeps; other events. Shooting com- 
mences at 10 o'clock. 

March 12-13,—Junction City, Kans.—Tournament of the Junc- 
tion City Gun Club. 

March 17.—Cresson, Pa.—Third annual live-bird handicap of the 
Cresson Gun Club, A. B, Earhart, Sec’y. : 

March 19-21.—Indianapolis, Ind.—An 

tournament; first two days, targets; third day, 25 live birds, 
entrance. Bert A. Adams, Sec’y. 


March %1-April 6.—Blue River Par! Mo.—Grand 
birds, Ed Secy his Broadway, 


pee mane at live 

ew 

« Aoe 8-11.—Olathe, Kan.—Kansas State Sportsmen's Association’s 
ann’ 

April 
EP. 


wai Grand Central Handi- 


tournament. 
16-17.—Asheville, N. C.—Terget tournament given by Col. 
Api aT Se, Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Amateur Sh 
. » Mo.— i 
Association's anpeal tournament . B, Cunningham, © gee 
ene Mass.—Patriots’ Day shoot of the Haverhill 
un Club. 
April 22-25.—Omaha, Neb.—Nebraska State shoot. H. S. Mc- 
Donald, Sec’y. ; 
April 29-30.—Greenville, O.—Annual tournament of the Greenville 
Gun Club. H. A,.McCaughey, Sec’y. 
69.—Interstate Park, L. 1.—Interstate Association's 
saute Handicap at Targets. Edward 
er, . ; 
May 1314—Enid, Oklahoma Territory.—Oklahoma. Territerial 
Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 
anon seseaee Co = oh the Sialees et ae il ; 
s un Oi City. 
Gun Club. ee See. 
May 14-16.—Charleston, S. C.— Interstate Association's tour- 
of Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club. 


"s tournament. 
ual tournament of the Zoo Rod 


of Elwood, Ind, 
iy ay annual tournament of the 
State r Association added money 
M So Battin Ma land oe ee * 
a bb. ore, oy count 
May 21-28—Springfeld, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen's 


ion tournament. 
May 26-31.—Lincoln, Neb.—Grand Interstate tournament; three 
deys shooting; three days golf; three days tennis. H. €. Young, 


Manager. 
May 30.—Schenectady, N. Y.—Spring tournament of Schenec- 
tady Gun Club. E. L.'Aiken, Sec’ ” 


y. 
ay 30.—Ossining, N. Y.—Holiday shoot of the Westchester 
County Trap: ers League. J. Curry Barlow, Sec’y. 
May 90.31 Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament oi the Parent 


Grove Gun Club, O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 


June oh Gegstands 0.—T of ha 0 Trapshooters’ 
Tone a a "s tourna- 


i 


i 


yx ek ww of the 


SS Rehan N.Y Foray lar saaual tournament of 


* events. 


10-11.—Sioux City, 1a.—Ei 
ol te doo Gag Cy W, patent. Sateee ourmamen 
Jane #-11—Muncie, Ind.— League’s annual 
une 17-20,—Wartn Springs, Ga.—Annual Interstate 


tournament. 
une 18-19.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Geo. E, Maison, Sec’y. 
June — Raleigh, C.—The In 


, N. iterstate Association’s tourna- 
tender the auspices of the Releigh Gun Club. Jas. I. John- 


son, 'y. . 
July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, —y my auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T. L. 


Aug. 1—Marietta, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. Chas. 


Bailey, Sec’y. 
1¢:14—Brunswick, Me.—The 


Aug. Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. C. 
Whitmore, Sec’ 


Aug. 27-28. Haverhill, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
ai, er the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. S. G. 
iller, y. 
_3-4.—Nappanee, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
=. under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. B. B. Maust, 
y 


Sept. 24-25.—Lewistown, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. H. 
McCumber, Sec’y. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
: ~y afternoon. 

Tv icas o, Il.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 

d third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 

d Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles ond Jamaica, on 
‘he Te Tales direct * gromeds. Completely appointed 
1ooting grounds always ready for matches, shoots vate 
ractice. Café and hotel accommodations. —— 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


_ Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pub- 
lication im these columns, also any news notes they may 
care to have printed. Ties on events are considered 
as dwided wnless otherwise reported. Mail all such mat- 
ter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








_We have received the following communication: ‘The Cresson 
Gun Club, Cresson, Pa., will hold its third annual live-bird handi- 
cap on St, Patrick’s Day, Monday, March 17. There will be two 

. The first at 5 birds and the second at 15. The entrance 
fees will be $4 and $10 respectively, three moneys, class shooting. 
The price of the birds is included in each event. There will be 
sufficiént birds on the grounds to permit extra events if the 


are 
desired. The handicap committee is G. G. Zeth, Altoona; P. J. 
Trego, South Fork; Dr, F Altoona; D. D. Stine, 


._M. Christy, 
Tyrone, and C. Wenderoth, Cresson. The 

yds. up. Headquarters will be at the Anderson House, and 
shells, etc., shipped there will be delivered to the grounds free. 


For further information, address the secretary, A. B, Earhart, 
Cresson, Pa.” 
R 


_ Pastime, of San Francisco, has the following to say of a charm- 
ing gentlemar: “Harvey McMurchy, the wolinowe and popular 
representative of the Hunter Arms Company, dropped into town 
Monday last unannounced and unheralded, but this fact did not 
affect the warmth of his greeting from his many friends in this 
city. No more popular traveler is on the road than genial Mc- 
Murchy, and it is needless to say that his success is second to 
none. Given a good gun and a good man to sell it, and success is 
sure to follow. McMurchy reports splendid sales, good times and 
more orders in the factory than can be filled. e will be here 
for some time, and hopes to ertjoy some wild goose shooting, and 


if his time will ermit, he will whip some of the California trout 
streams before departing.” 


handicaps will be from 


Feb. 22 was an active day on the grounds of the Crescent 
Athletic Club, at Bay Ridge, Long Island. Dr. J. J. Keyes won 
the President’s cup, his four high scores aggregating 1 ints. 
Mr. G. Stevenson won the State ee with a score of 27. r. 
Vanderveer won the Washington’s Birthday cup with a score of 46. 
Mr. H. M. Brigham won the February cup. In the team race 
Messrs. Brigham and Keyes won the Sykes cup with a score of 41. 
Messrs. Brigham and Sykes won respectively in other trophy 
events. The first shoot for the March cup will take place on 
Saturday of this week. 

ie 


The Concordia Blue Ribbon Gun Club has claimed March 4 and 
5 as the dates for its first tournament, Concordia, Kans. A magau- 
trap and bluerocks will be used. The programme is alike for each 
day, namely, twelve target events at 10, 15 and 20 targets, entrance 
based on 10 cents per target. In all, targets; $20 entrance. On 
the second day there will be a five-man team race, 25 targets per 
a Th ce = man; money divided 60 and 40. ose 
system, 7, and 3. ooting commences at 9:30. Highest three 
averages, $5, $3 and $2. All are invited. . 


R 


The Carteret amateur championship, an event at 100 live birds, 
$100 entrance, was shot on the club grounds at Garden City, L. I 
on Friday and Saturday of last week. There were eight contest- 
ants. Dr. F. C, Wilson, of Savannah, Ga., won with a score of 
9%, killing his first 62 straight. Messrs. H. D. Kirkover and 
D. Bradley tied on 93 and took second and third. “Stanley” 


was fourth with 91. The weather was thi i 
the way of badness, ee ee ee 
we 


” 


On Thursday of this week there will be a live-bi 
ounds of the Bound Brook Gen Club Sol ee °N the 
ake C. R. R, of N. J. There are two events. i 


ot de 
4 No. 1, i 
at 10 birds, $5, a hammerless gun to first, and suteine divided. Bh 


30 and 20 per cent. No. 2, handicap, at 10 birds, hi 
Also sweepstake shooting. Trains ive New Yom Sho 
12 and 1 o'clock. Leave Trenton at 10:10 and 12:05. U' G 
Tingley, Manager. Le 


- 


3 Mr. W. S. Stein, Secretary, Lincoln, Neb., writes us as follows: 
; We should like very much to have this notice appear in your 
coming shooting events’ column: Grand Interstate tournament, 
Lincoln, Neb.; three - shooting, three days golf, two days 
tennis. May 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31. H. C. Young is manager.” 


If pigeon shooting is not legally prohibited, Mr. J. 
will give a live-bird shoot at Interstate Park 
it is nes che will ve a ee nee instead. In_ either 
event, will give in prizes, le i 5 E 

.0, first, second and third respectively, im. gold,’ 919, $5) and 


The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club will hold it t 
March 2, at Rockaway Park, L. I. Trains inne Thien 
street and Flatbush stations of L. I. R. R. at 9 and 11 o'clock 
A. M. Targets, 1% cents. 


e S. Wright 
in the near fu ue. rt 


Mr. E. D. Fulford, of Utica, N. Y., has perfected and 

Oe davibe. Mi owvtog pt 4 athe 6 en ee Pele 
. He s wear out 

blank or balk. Write to him for a opine : 
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attendance, . 
the enthusiastic trapshoot 


arises only when he has not 
whereon to place his feet. 7 : : 


Mr. Ed Rike, of Dayton, O., was a visitor in New York this 
week. He reports that his side er, Mr. . Heikes, is not 
convalescing so rapidly as could: be desired since his illness of 
some weeks ago. The latter is now in Texas, enjoying the rela- 
tively balmy climate of that section, and it is to be fervently 
hoped that good health is quickly coming to him. 


It is expected that the Legislature of New York will settle the 
fate of the anti-pigeon shooting bill this week dne way or the 
other. At present the indications are that most of the New York 
shooters will do their live-bird trapshooting in the neighborly 
State of New Jersey, in which New Yorkers have the privileges 
of the open door and of a most favored nation, 


Mr. Tom Donley, of St. Thomas, Ont., writes ts as follows: 
“TI am sorry to say we have been obliged to call off the shoot 
which we had arranged for March 25, and 27, as we found it 
impossible to procure the pigeons. Kindly cancel notice in your 
‘Fixtures’ column.” ® 


We are informed that the matter of a match for the Cast Iron 
Medal is being agitated, the contestants of which will be Messrs. 
W. R. Crosby and J. A. R. Elliott. If it is arranged, it probably 
will take plese at Kansas City, Mo,, March 29, the Saturday before 
the Grand American Handicap. 


x 


A main event at 26 live birds, $10 entrance, birds included, class 
shooting, four moneys, handicaps 25 to 33yds., will be shot at 
Interstate Park, L. I., on March 11. There will be other events. 
Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. Plenty of birds are on hand. 


_ Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, president of the Interstate Association, 

informs us that he has added two tore gentlemen to the G. A, H. 

Handicapping Committee, namely, Messrs. Tom A. Divine, of 
emphis, Tenn., and Walter Hallowell, of Kansas City, Mo. 


The New Jersey Legislature is considering a bill whose tenor is 
the prohibition of pigeon shooting. It may be well for those who 

e short of a supply of pigeon shooting to lay in a stock suffi- 
cient to last some weeks to come. 


The second of the series of matches between the Fairview and 
Carlstadt gun clubs, of New Jersey, fixed to take place last Sat- 
urday, on the eee of the latter, was prevented by the fierce 
.storm. March 8 is now fixed for it. 


4 


Mr, J. Mowell Hawkins, of Baltimore, informs us that he has 
fixed upon May 21 and $2 for the Maryland county shoot for 
amateurs. 


Bernarp WATERS. 





Boston Gun Club, 


Boston, Feb. 19.—The eighth serial prize shoot of the Boston 
Gun Club, held on their Wellington grounds to-day, while not 
having the usual attendance, was not one whit the less enjoyable 
accor ing to one of the older gunners present, and another shoot 
of just this kind will be looked forward to by the majority. Only 
one straight score was the result of the afternoon’s shooting, and 
the credit of that belongs to the club’s oldest regular, Woodruff 
who has been a constant attendant for at least fourteen years, and 
even now can make the majority of the younger shots look like 
the usual amount of 30 cents; but never without the usual good 
word to every one. 

In the prize match, where the interest Jay naturally, the rep- 
resentative of the Birch Brook Gun Club, Frank, was the leader, 
having 20 breaks on his ledger to 19 on the books for the next 
man in line, Leroy, the latter shooting from his usual handicap 
of 2lyds., and the former from the 18yd. mark. Woodruff held 
third position with 17, just one target ahead of Leverett with 16. 
Other scores as follows: 






Events: ck ae a i a a a 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 10 15 10 10 
RAGOM Dicncsecsoheecoccteedesce § 66 5n 8 $6 9 9 

me OP rrr os... oo es ee 
TEM, BBccccccccosecccesocée SS, eee an Ee tse sae om os 
Leverett, 16..... eon ya eve oe ee fe 
Frank, 18...... 7, ee WE oe ae oer és 
Webster, 16. Se ce ae an ee tee 
Nichols, 14.. 3.20 wi Oe Ui sedes, ac ce © 
North, ba 7 = & & tS oS. Be 
Fredericks, 1 a an lat tus. in. ‘Sapa. aS 
Williams, 16.. . 2:3 am 8 t Re 
Firth, 16 = oe. Bees 





Events Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 8 and 9, magautrap; Nos. 2, 4, and 6, 
Sergeant system. s 

Morchan ise match, 25 singles—15 magautrap, 10 Sergeant system 
—distance handicap: 



























RE MScdcgswasevussecenscteceeten 011110011110111 = 1111111100—20 
Leroy, 21...... -+-001110111111101 =: 1111111100—19 
Woodruff, 17 -000111010101101 1111110111—17 
Leverett, 1 -110011000110110 =: 101101111116 
North, 16 -011011100010110 == 1100111011—15 
Williams, -011010011111110 0010001101—14 
Hawkins, 16 01 1011101000—10 
Webster, 16 

Nichols, 14.... w 

SECRETARY. 


The New England Interstate Team Match. 


Boston, Mass.—The Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Company, 
through Paul North, has very kindly given $100, to be used as 
added money in the above-mentioned match. | As the gift was 
entirely unsolicited and made without restrictions or conditions, 
the thanks of the trapshooters of New England are hereby ex- 
tended to the Chamberlin Company and Mr. North, by the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge. 5, 

Now, as to the match itself. ithout wishing to assume abso- 
lute authority, somebody has got to suggest conditions under which 
the metch can be made and shot. As ‘oy, Dickey and I started 
the project in your columns, and have done an endless amount of 
talking fo and writing to shooters all over New England, it cer- 
tainly will not appear an unnatural exercise of auth , after our 
efforts, to suggest the following conditions, and ask that they be 
considered as binding, until the representatives of the States which 
enter a team shall meet and either ratify or modify them: 

1. Each New England State to be entitled to enter one team of 
five men, bona fide residents, and unlimited substitutes allowed. 

2. Entrance fee, $25 per team, to be paid before April 1, 1902. 

3. The contest to consist of a shoot in each State which enters 
a team. Each State to name the time and place for its shoot. 

4. Each mem of the respective teams to shoot at 100 birds 
at unknown angles at each shoot. 7 

5. The aggregate of the birds broken in all the shoots to de- 
termine the winners. 3 

6. Entrance fees and all added money to be divided omeny Ge 
teams on the high: system, as follows: (a) If six teams, 50, 30 
and 20 cent. 6) If less than six teams and more that three, 
@ and cent. (c) If three teams or less, one money. 

7. Each Crate which enters a team to select one of its number 
g all details of the shoots, 
absolutely binding on the 


to act as its representative in arran; 
the action of said representative to 
' My ceneneaeetil hall before April 15, 1902, arrang 
r ves s on or \ e 
ot qeauiose and paste for the match, 4 
ow , get ether, select your teams and make your en- 
tries. Rhode a. Massachusetts have entered. Dickey and 
et have reauess me to attend to all th 
7 


address all letters to me and 
prompt attention. I will also receive entrance 
si! until your 





j 


7 


FOREST 


AND STREAM. 


A 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Emerald Gun Club. 
Brooklyn, L. I.—There was an unusually small attendance at the 
shoot of the Emerald Gun Club to-day. ground was covered 


with snow, atid consequently the shooting was trying to the eyes. 
This is the last shoot of the season. Schorty won with 92 per 






cerit.; Schoverling 90 per cent. ie scores: 

T Sh Wiassas Gael 6 Dr Stillman, 28....2112022*21— 8 
PF Ran ee pe TR Me 01222022— 8 
E J Roberts, 28....210221111*— 8 O Brown, 26.......0210112012— 7 
Dr Hudson, 28....1*11012*12— 7 ty Core’ 28 . .020*001112— 5 
A Schoverling, 28..2222220222— 9 Catton, 28 . -2110111120— 8 






{Meee 28... - -101200110*— 5 


7 R Regan, \ 
Corbett -*10102112*— 6 Cont vers, 28.....2*12120102—7 | 
W ‘Joerger, 28.....121°222000— 6 F Hansmann, 25. ..00*210*120— 4 
winn, 38....... *12120120"— 6 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Feb. 22.—Thete was a strotig wind, which 
blew in the faces of the shooters. The birds were a very good lot. 
A great many of the lost birds were carried out of bounds by the 
wind, although killed: well inside of the boundary. Thete was 
— excellent shooting nevertheless, as the appended scores will 
show: 

No, 1, 25-bird match: 


PS lias cies ccconscccccectavecs 22202220222020221210222*2—19 
PP ME Dinas sodevcscerebesteseoses 121111°02211112121**1111—20 
BH CGetMhtt, Dal cov dceccvseppovseveksccid 0*21.222222122221*21121112—22 

No. 2, thiss-and-out: 
TW Morfey, 30.....222222222-9 E C Griffith, 20...... 21111* 
F D Creamer, 2..... 111122110—8 

No. 3, 7 birds, for prize. Ramapo won. 
C A Ramapo, 28........ 21111217 H P Fessender, 29..... 2022222—6 
F D Creamer, 28........ 1*1120w W J Lurgan, 2....... 1212220—6 
*E C Griffith, 30...... 2112121—7 

No. 4, 25 birds, for cup: 
Ee ean cic edicgatsascone 2220212222222*22222221 222-23 
0 eo cadss cocceuecscesece 222**022222*22*2*21212221—19 
F CUES MEGS ss cei cccctcactedessesse 1122121*21120222112111111—23 
ai Ae hice cacdecesesecstecude 2212121222222) 2112222212*—24 
OR OO Oe ee ae eee 2222222222222202222222%2*—22 
DA Bilin 0snceciecinsvetéiesecdteeh 22222022202212222202*0w 

No. 5, 15 birds, for cup: 

SU SIMNNEE MWe csicciscscocscéssatarvhuowsvens 122220222020222—12 
ee BE ccacaccacaceenseceitendebrntsasmens 20*22*222221222—12 
EE, cc vdcd sone veaecsssotedscnesresct’ 222222222222022—14 
FP eile, Wire cc ccdees guns cenasbheleatadpesugaccvccd 222020222122210—12 
wR CR Tee errr: 222222222222222—15 
OE CG, BOS cei ecccseeewttcvcssedesvsssvedy 222121222022222—14 
OE Di PU Bs occ cavacecivedccdacctvsvededecsteds 000222292222002— 9 

T Melee, W....00 00s: S Sev steckusss genectoothdet 1122*2022*11120—11 

*Guests, 

No. 6, miss-and-out: 

C A Ramapo, 28........... 211220 E C Griffith, 90............- 122212 
SB Vee, Bee ivsescesenss 22220 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


ee L. I., Feb. 22.—The shoot held on Washington’s Birth- 
day, under the management of John S. Wright, was an_eminent 
success, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather. There was 
a larger number of shooters present than were gathered there in 
many a day. Shooting progressed actively and about 4,000 targets 
were thrown during the day. The weather conditions were un- 
favorable for good scores, and some of the best shooters fell off in 
their ——a in consequence. Mr. Wright will give a live- 
bird shoot in the near future if that sport is not prohibited in the 
meantime, or he will give a target shoot, $17.50 in gold as prizes: 


Events: eo oe £6" 2 8 oe 





Targets: 10 15 10 25 15 20 10 20 15 10 
MEE Sos dcndvcccccncdamusdedte SM tBBwpews.. 9 
SNS Linc uddwuestsnecercednce 912 6 19 13 17 5 12 18 5 
BOGE | bce vedivecessvccceces 10 10 7 2210 11 6 10... 6 
EN Aditscatoliscsdbevecchate 9UWT7T2RBUN SDN 8 
BUOD Give cesevodevcsdcce tas a AND S. SS ee ne 

ay 2 "ee ee 6... : Coe ae. 6 
Sitzler . et ce aa a a ae 
Conitz 730 52 71 4 e-4 

iser ue ie ae 8 tes... ae SD 
Potter 9.10 62211 17 8 17 lt 10 
Keller, Jr. SS ts Wwe B 6s §& 
PSTOWOEED “cciccicccccccctsodd 2 2-3. Fm eS Bea. 
DMEM Zoedecccvetedeecdvcceds 54 a, Gals eee. ore wets 
SPONGE secccccccccedccdocdvede 6, MN Ee ae ed. darks OR we 
OS ee ee a ae eee a 8 15 10 14 56 12 8 
WOOMRS cdeedoccccascdnocccescée 0k. Be og Views JS 
Mertens ccccccccccee évoweseveces *s mM 8 Bes 
SENET o0604sesedssetedicesscpess as, . Bves 
EE eae .- 2 8B 
SENG Sdradutisedescovdeciaces ° Pom eda ae 
AE, odeccednedevdecdococeddces ee 144.9 16 12 

DEIN cactseaccescasanpienen oe 5613 .. 
MEER docddveccedescccunsie ee oo woe 
EMER cacndkedecccsesiosscsosese $6). 40 Ma as. de ae ee os 
FRUUGDTOMEE cccccccecscvessoces ee ee a en ee 
MAYEP ccccccecccccccccosecccscs oh ck an ah der he de be ae 
Ee ee ee pal Feiss waee hep ce eo 6 


Richmond Gun Club. 


Strver Lake, Staten Island, Feb. 22.—There was a high north- 
east wind. There was a fall of snow, sleet and hail. he next 
shoot of the Richmond Gun Club will be held on March 8, com- 
mencing at 2 P. All are welcome: 












Events: s. 4.5 7 

Targets: 7 10 10 10 10 15 10 10 10 25 
A A Schoverling............cceeee $$ 6 3% 8 6 22 
Se PEE neecdmasioseceehoceesornce § 6-6 383i 7 «a ae 
F W._ Schoverling..........+--++++e Toe Grae Oa 
M Riersen ..... Sa et ey oe 
Bradley .. 7, es ee oe 20 
tien ee eae Se a. ee ae 

4g. Seed Rei me: abt Ae saky nae, ace 

en live birds, all 28yds., $4 entrance: 

J 8 Lewidcsv. dooce. #*21222121— 8 M Riersen.......... 1112020102— 7 
A A Schoverling. .2922202022— 7 BEMOOR: 65060 Heed 2010222100— 6 
F W Schoverling. .1010021112— 7 WARY” erisi. ois a 2221212012— 9 
G Bechtel ......... 0011200212— 6 


Miss-and-outs, $1: 
No. 1 
A Schoverling...... 22220 
Schoverling..... a 


No. 2. No.3. No.4. No.5. No.6. 
4 2 0 0 120 conn 
G Bechtel... 
M Ri 





10 ie Leabeasaee Pecee 
11119 «121 «11 il i1i0 
21222 0 120 10 1210 
ee Mee cat * 
6 ae ee ee 





Westchester League. 


Ossfninc, N. Y., Feb, 23.—Kindly insert the inclosed in your 
RSs Smt HP YE, ied shoot of the We 

ay 3#.—Ossining, N. Y. ay bird shoot of the Westchester 
County Trapshooters League, Decoration Day, May 30. Lunch, 
loaded shells,.etc., furnished at lowest prices. Trolley direct to 
grounds. Ossining is on the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, thirty miles from. New. York city. The League is formed of 
five gun clubs, which are under forfeit to send three representatives 
to all shoots held under direction of the League. The programme 
will consist ofetw: events of 15 targets — » $180 entrance, tar- 
gets inéluded.  M dividéd Ros system. Five dollars to first 
general average; to second for those who shoot through the 
entire srogenee Trade representatives are invited to shoot for 
targets only at 1 — ic Best 

or programmes a . Cu arlow. Sec’y Westcheste: 
County Trapshodters’ eee or Chas G. Blandford, Capt. Os. 
sining Gun Club, Ossining, N. Y. 





it Innocent—What did you enjoy most about your fishing trip, 
lear? 
Mr, Innocent—I got most excited when I was reeling in, my 


ive, 4 
Mrs. Innocent (bursting into tears)—And_ to—to—th-think, 
promiséd me y-you woulds’t grist a @rop-—Harlem Life," 7°" 








Birch Brook Gun Clubs. 


Lynx, Mass., Feb. 22—Well” wé'Held our ‘Washington's Birth. 
day shoot, all right, with the help of twenty-seven (don’t: just 
know what to them, but, they were game) shooters....We 
a large part of, the week removing. the. snow,, from sthe 

ounds, and had gotten everything in capital order, b 
thing above us broke loose on Friday ge oo ee when our skis 
line, composed of that faithint few, which ev: gun clubi 
sesses, and who do all the d_ work, cenciek aie grounds, 
saw about eight inches of heavy snow to clear away; covefing ‘an 
acre—more or less, {T 

The scores of the working squad tell the story of relaxed 

muscles and aching backs more eloquently than mere words. 
_ Railtoad trains and street cars were late, and shooters deapped 
in on us by ones and twos until 2:20 P..M., thereby causing de- 
lay; but the shooting appetite they brought with them was good 
to behold. Had we carried all the extra events they. shot to the 
inclosed summary sheet, there would have been an extra edition 
from lack of space. . 

As is usually the case, our out-of-town contingent made. our 
shoot fairly successful. There were Le Roy and Baker, of Broek- 


ton, the former shooting from the 2lyd. mark in the events; 
Hatch, Lockwood and Follansbee, of ; illiams and 


o Amesbury; 
Horace Kirkwood, from Boston; Charlie North, of Clevejand, O.; 
Hebbard, Dr. Judkins (Mason), and Collins (Munroe), of the 


Lynn Fish and Game Protective Association; Bancroft ;( Phillips 
and Hillard (Everett), of the Harvard Gun Club, and Tozies, of 
Haverhill, Mass. Nearly forgot Miller, of Haverhill, but he was 
a although Tozier declared that he did not see Miller. until 

oo late. ’ , 

In the prize event, 50 targets, Events Nos, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of the 
programme, distance handicap, Frank, 1 first, sole 
leather gun case, with a score of 44; Horace, 19yds., second, 
Thurman blouse, score 43; North, l6yds., and Phillips, I4yds., 
won third, Powers’ cleaning rod, score 42, 

Horace donated his prize to the club for further competition 
under _same condition, Everett, 18yds., and Miller, 16yds., tieing, 
with Everett winning on the shoot-off, by annexing the whole 
number of 15. 

_The handicapping was based largely on the results of the first 
six events, and a glance at the scores will show how trustful we 
were, and the cruel blow at our conceit. 

The scores below are really better than they look, the weather 
conditions being of the worst. . 

, We aes over 4,000 targets, the magautrap working exceed- 
ingly well, that being used exclusively. We are expecting an 
invitation to visit Haverhill, April 19, but 
none. The scores: 

Events: 


shall go if we receive 
















123 4565 67 8 91011 13.13 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 5p 10 10 15 15 § 2% 

Le Roy.. - 144144131514 6 61413 12 
Baker ... 131113 913 76 7 82 61310 
Horace 91215 915 49 814122 6 9 9 
William -BUnBl 6 439RBR., 9.. 
North ..... - 87479 49 8Ui 6232 
WEEE, Ulacduccddscacudesctsccesiacs 9911 98 46 81011 6.710 
IL teed acdtasteqasapadcnsan 1314131111 6 6 81113 561012 
WEN c0kcdescaciddseseciucnss 6646.5 & 4 6 Gin. 6 1c0'%- 
| "ee 10 9 6 811 277910 610 
ME on dceacecdredenentacses< 1312151211 6 7 8 912 71110 
I oa cidacetuscedeneessécicce 614 91311 3 6 91212 51013 
WG tictcccdsdecqdadcsuscues<s 91912 614 5 6 44 9 2.... 
WN ois 20s daavcadacnce. SG? Ge 4. os ae cones 8 
DT scidateminadenbehaehecuee, nq 0 me a Bcd: os. 68 a0’ 64 de de 
BENE vucwecstedsedcrogectegsees 40 be se ee wu ba da o& Oe oe 
MEET cstdvechcbuddassbehueesecde tee 46 oo oe 10 46 91210 8 9.. 
DE ti céccasednacandqteteades: <a «bau les 6778 812 6 80 
NO cc cnudiacdnediddecusvals, 4664.04 << 73989 67H 8 
PN cntcacsnnuddacetedtasnsed viles od oc 73 8 81818 6... .. 
Lockwood ........ wuesee 0@ ies - 477RwW 6nNn2 
Follansbee ...... « 24 435>49:6 7 
Everett . oce @ Te Swe 
Frank 9 71414 81310 
Mason 104 8 912 
Munroe « OH ETE 
Baxter ccoce 9 F 
Emery .. see 10 
; Cc F. 


Watertown Gun Club. 


Watertown, Mass., Feb, 22.—The first prize shoot of the Water- 
town Gun Club’s 1902 ee series was held to-day, and a more 
disagreeable day could not be imagined. With a stiff 12 o’clock 
gale, accompanied by snow, sixteen shooters lined up, and when 








the score sheet was examined it appeared like the diagram of a 
loading block. The scores were as Toulews: " 
— 10 10 10 3 3 18 10 10 10 bp 
argets: 
ot Si ee . 7 617 18 13 9 3 ®R 
¥ ° 5 8 16 16 6 7 6 6 
6 61714h 6&6 6 4 & 
, FR ® «x. sa” vs 
es 2 ee. 6 Sa Se S. 
4 €¢2 a 4.. 
a ap 
4 -O Oe ee es a Ss 
<a. + Se -4 4 
a Oe ah ue 40 ws & 
7 ¢€ 3 edad ae Oe 
aa O23 OR VP ie 
ce WP ss ee 66 de 4a Se 
5 5 ws ue se ce BS % 
-. ‘9 ee Te ae 
JORES* cs cncccceccvccscocccccovee ratlide teeta oo see ee oe 
Merchandise match, bird handicap: 
Wright, 8.......ssccccscccsececceerees 111110110111011101110010010110—28 
Bullard, 7. .scccccccsvoescoveccscscoce 100011011111011110101011010000—24 
© FUG Be ivasinccecclicdeccscad 110100111101111010000000111101—23 
CR Windle dackcectccsdvecvlavcccunce 110011100110100001111100110101—23 
PUG, Bis cciccndavtuseecvcvesdccues 100011011110011100010011111111—23 
Page. Decccccccseccccccecsescccccccecs 110011000010101101011011011001—21 
FH Philbrook, 7......sccccccsccccseces 010000111110001010000116011001—20 
Waly Cscicccxeadsedcrsdeigiees 110001010000001101001111616100—19 
ines, MeN ses bpadetdoewtecdvsasudas 0000001011100000001 00010100100—18 
US Cicecetcccdceaspecstacckeal 000010100100000010010151000010—15 
Morgan, 0...cccsccccsesccssccccecens 110011000101110110000100110010—14 
Hill, 10.......0scsececveccceccceccsess 100000000100000000100000000000—' 
ON vsicvecabakteuendezaenntsacd 01101001010110001001 — 
wan match, bird handicap: é 
RS Cid dexiceamsahtigcsnegpebadds 110110010010111110011900011110—: 
¢ Philbrook, iccashcadciencastocesaiy 001111010111001001110011110011- 
Linc dabt pane cancdedensscncceed 010111010011111011100001 
EE aitssorvencnesedastowescadmaea 1004011111110011000001311 
OE RP re 00110100110111010: 
Fairbanks, 6... + + ««1011000000000001 7 
Morgan, 0.. «+ - OOLOLIIONIIOIIII1 OAs 
ESERIES 000000000110000000101110001000—14 
Tie shoot-off won by Bullard. 
CR vadecnilcccdhddukpactesddigdscddebadesill 111011111011111—18 
DAD. intedornesis ceshes dc <dscecsdencéscoctaces -110111111100110— 





Maryland County Shoot. 


_Mr. J. Mower, Hawkins, manager, has issued the following 
circular notice: 

Baltimore, Feb. 20.—It is my intention to hold the land 
wnt shoot for amateurs again this spring, and I. have selected 
May 21 and 22 as the dates most suitable for the county shooters 
throughout the State. 

I do not think it necessary to give an explanation here of the 
conditions of the shoot, as they will be exactly the same as last 
year, with more prizes, and will be given in full in the programme, 
which will be out by May 1. 

I would like to make up a team of three men from residents of 
pe county and send in the names and entrance, which will be 

r team oa, so that I can get the names in the programme. 
ou will con a great favor upon me if you will try to interest 
all shooters in your Lappe’ and send me names, as soon as 
sible, of all those who would like to have a programme to 
them. For further information, address J. Mowell Hawkins, Man- 
ager, 1626 John street. 





All communications intended for Forest ann Srrzam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not so any Andividenl qnanested wi the paper, 
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The Hamilton Gun Club. 


_ Hamtrton, Can., Feb. 20.—Inclosed please find scores of shoot- 
ing done.over the Hamilton Gun Club traps on Feb. 15 and 20, 
which aay prove of interest to our friends, as they shot the com- 


petition of scores in the first round for the Peters Cartridge Com- 
pany trophy. 
The trophy presented to the Hamilton Gun Club by the Peters 


Carrtidge Company is a very handsome loving cup, and it is being 
shot for under the following conditions and handicaps: 
1, The cup is to be known as the Peters Cartridge Company 


Teceey- 
2. The first shoot for this cup will be held on Feb. 15 and Feb. 
20, and on each alternate Saturday and Thursday following. 

3. The trophy is to be shot for sixteen times, and the aggregate 
of the twelve highest scores to count; 256 targets per man and 
each competitor must shoot twelve times to entitle him to an 
sesrs fate score, F 

. The trophy is to become the property of the winner. 

6. Each competitor must state whether he intends to shoot on 
Saturdays or on Thursdays. 

6. h competitor scoring over 8 per cent. to go back lyd., and 
up oe if less than 80 per cent. 

7. if any competitor with a dead bird allowance should exceed 
90 per cent., 1 bird will be deducted from his allowance, and so 
on, until his allowance is exhausted. . 

We have in our club a number of good members whose business 
prevents their attendance at our regular Saturday semi-monthly 
shoots; hence, the arrangement of a regular shoot on some other 
day than Saturday that no one may be barred from participating 
in the contest for the Peters Cartridge Company’s trophy, and in 
the small voluntary sweep connected with this event. 

We had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. N. P. Leach, of the 
Robin Hood Powder Company, to-day, and regret that their ab- 
sence from the city deprived many of his friends of having the 
pleasure of renewing their acquaintanceship with a sportsman whose 
reputation is too well known to require any further reference on 
our part than that we were glad to see him and hope that he may 
soon return to place his name again on the score of the Hamilton 
Gun Club. 

The Hamilton Gun Club will go to Toronto on Saturday to 
shoot a match with the Stanley Gun Club. Every available member 
will be taken along, just for revenge, this being the rubber in a 
series of three matches in which each club has won their home 
match. 

There will be a meeting of the executive committee of the 
Dominion Trapshooting and Game Protective Association in 
Toronto on Feb. 22, and reports will be duly forwarded to you. 





Events: 1234 Events: 123465 
Targets: 1015 2510 * Targets: 10 15 2510 * 
President’s Team. Vice-President’s Team. 
T Upton, 19...... 7122110... M E Fietcher, 2... 1017.... 
C Brigger, 19..... 1013 22 5.. Dr Wilson, 20..... 7122.... 
Dr Hunt, 18...... 61019 8.. J Hunter, 19....... 91212 8.. 
H Graham, 18.... .. |; ere ts ee a aie. ee 
Crooks, 18...... 6 ll D nc. oe Clifford, BWysin.0..0 i ee 
Fitch, 16....... 9 819 ...: Waterbury, 16..... 3) 
Ben It, 16......... 91218 .. 4 W Work, 16...... 7 818.. 
4 OS eee Se errr Se CR 3¢6.. 5 
Murdock, 16....... 6 714.. 4 Crawford, 16...... 71118 8 2 
88 90 


No. 2 was the team shoot. : : 
*Dead-bird allowance to be added to the scores in No, 3. 
The first round of the Peters Cartridge Company trophy follows: 





Targets: 10 10 25 Targets: 10 10 25 
re 5 .. 18 *Geo. Stroud, 18........ 66 8 
N P Leach.... eves 8 817 *Reardon, 18............ 8 916 
*Langhorn, 17........... 7415 


*Competitors in trophy race. 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Trap at St. Louis. 


Twenty shooters faced the arepe in the Dupont medal contest at 
Dupont Park on the 16th inst. The birds were a very fast lot, and 
the contest was one of the most interesting held on this ground in 
many days. Counting the handicaps, twelve contestants finished 
with 8 straight kills to their credit, and then began a shoot-off in 
which 8 more birds were shot. After this, Bowman, Lambert, 
O’Neill, Dr. Spencer and John Cabanne concluded to decide the 
winner by lot, and the honor finally went to Lambert. 

Two target sweepstakes of 15 singles and 5 pairs were then 
shot, in which Harold Money made the excellent score of 25 
straight, Frank Orvis coming next with 24. re 

Many spectators were present during the day, evincing a grow- 
ing interest in the sport. ? 

Fe scores in the preliminary Dupont Handicap are appended: 

Total. Score. . Total. Score. 
White, 29...... 11101110—6 7 O'Neill, 29... .21102211—7 
Walker, 29..21001220—5 Sem FP. op opeer 12001100—4 





Kenyon, 29....20111110—6 1 Cabanne, 28.22122222—8 
Lomber. 28. ..20221120—6 Sarker, 28...... 22222121—8 


John Cabanne and Dr. Spencer, who each killed 16 straight, shot 
in splendid form, and appear to be in fine feather for the work at 
Kansas City. ’ : . . 

In fact, the entire St. Louis contingent is doing exceptionally 

ood work, and they who reckon with this talent as one of the 
formidable features in the big contest will make no mistake. 

And still there are new names being added to the list. The 
shooting game in St. Louis never promised more interest or better 
work than at the present time. : 

A one-day shooting tournament was held Wednesday of this week 
at Salina, Kans. ; , . 

The Junction City Gun Club, Junction City, Kans., announces 
a two-day tournament on March 12 and 13. There will be ten 
events daily, with $75 added money. It is understood that the 
shoot will be open, and the club boys say they will have a splendid 
meet. 

Amateur sportsmen of Linco'in, Neb., have conceived a novel 
plan for a general meet of all field sports to be held in that city 
about the last week in May. They mean to raise plenty of money 
and devote a week to all field sports, with shooting in the fore- 

ound, and invitations will be scattered broadcast throughout the 
Tiiddle States, 2 : 

The programme for the G. A. H. as published in the current 
sportsmen’s papers is thoroughly approved here in the West, and 
dare is every promise of the big attendance that was first pre- 
dicted. The appointment of Western men in connection with the 
management of the tourney is especially gratifying to the sports- 
men of the valléy. 

The heavy snows of the past six weeks throughout the central 
Northwest have relieved the drouth of the country thoroughly, and 
at least reasonably high water is predicted when the warm rains 
take away the snow. This will put water back in the lakes of the 
bie river bottoms, and insure good duck shooting. 

f. E. Chappel and Emil Tonsenberg will shoot a match at 50 
live birds for 


Bowman, 28.11220112—7 & Jonah, 28...... 01010012—4 

ughes, 28....12112200—6 8 Dr Spencer, 28.22122122—8 

Cummings, 29.10220010—4 5 Melone, 28... .02221122—7 

Dr Cum- H Spencer, 28.21101111—7 

mings, 29... .12122121—8 8 Caudle, Btaenens 00010221—4 

Orvis, 28....... 00210221—5 7 Cornell, 28..... 10222222—7 
7 
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a side, at Jerseyville, on or about March 1. 
F, C. Rrent, 





Pleasant Hill Gun Club. 


Preasant Hitt, Mo.—I have just received a letter from Mr. 
Jas. S. Nuttall, brother to the late Ed R. Nuttall, holder of the 
colored championship challenge trophy, emblematic of the colored 
champion wing shot, notifying me of the sad news of his death. 
whick occurred at his home in Ohiowa, Neb., Jan. 30, the cause 
of which was pneumonia. His death is greatly mourned by all 
colored shooters who knew him. : 

Mr. Nuttal! won this trophy at the fifth annual merchandise and 
sweepstake shoot of the colored shooters at Pleasant Hill, Mo.. 
last August, in the opening contest by scoring 23 out of 25 with 1 
dead out of bounds, and was justly conceded to be the champion 
of his race by all who knew him. 

Under the conditions governing the trophy, “If holder of trophy 
die while in possession of it, it will revert to donors of same, 
and again be put up in competition;” hence the Pleasant Hill 
Colored Gun Club now has possessicn of it, and desires any in- 
formation or suggestion from any col aspirant for said honor, 
and if it is not called-for by any one for-another open contest be- 


fore that ti it will in be put up in open ition at the 
sixth snaedl wubchenting uid -s . shoot in August, with 
greater inducements to draw. all aspirants to this great 
annual gathering of co shooters of the gun. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
WESTERN TRAPS. 


Barto Wins Good Sweep, 


Curcaco, IIl,, Feb. 22.—A hot little sweep was shot at Watson’s 
this afternoon between J. B. Barto, of Chicago; Geo. Roll, of Blue 
Island; C. R. Stevens, of Moline, Ill,; A. bd, Sperry, of Rock 
Island, and H. S. Blake, of Racine, Wis. The terms were 
a corner, 25 birds, 60 and 40 per cent. Barto won with 25 straight. 
He drew 17 incomers, and would seem to have the luck’ of the 
draw. Blake, of Racine, was second, with 24, and one dead out of 


bounds. 
Chicago and the Handicap. 


An estimate to-day places the number of the ry ® which 
will start for the nd American Handicap at sas City at 
about thirty, including Chicago and immediate vicinity. The 
special car will no doubt carry many more than that number. 


Better. 


Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke, who was at home ill nearly all of 
last week, is out this week, and although not yet a_well man is 
pursuing his duties as usual. E. Hove. 

Hartrorp Buriipine, Chicago, Il. 





Trap at Watson’s Park. aw 9 


Burnside Crossing, Ill., Feb. 22.—A _ special event at 25 live 
birds, $30 entrance birds included, was shot to-day. It was a high- 
gun competition, 60 and 40 per cent. division of the moneys. r D- 
Barto was first with a oniet score, and won $75. H. S. Blacke 
was second with one bird less to his credit, and won $50. 

Gao. Baca tevccccccvovcvesesvescosesecguen 
A D Sperry. oe 


Seven birds, $3; 60 and 40 per cent.; high guns, Straights 
divided, to catch train: 


Alabaster .........:.00. 0111212—6 pe Myrick ........e.eeee ees 111110w 
SS eee aa 1221121—7 ee RR 2111121—7 
Oliphant ..000ce2cc0000 -1221112—7 Ed Graham............. 2222222—7 
EAE obnnthiieiioner sensed 1211010—5 


Nonparetl Gun Club. 


Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., Feb. 22—The Non- 
pareil Gun Club held a club shoot to-day. It was a high-gun 
event, money divided 50), 30 and 20 per cent. Roll was first, 
Graham second, Kuss third. The scores: 





112—14 JT R Graham. .1122*2222229222—14 
. -221122211221112—-15 Leff .......... 121221120221222—14 
.-212011111111112—14_ Rice .......... 02w 
222212222122122—15 Myrick ........ 000000222211000— 6 
. -221221222111211—15 Dr Miller ..... 012112000001111— 9 
222222020°22222—12 Amberg ...... 121110121121211—14 
Ed Graham. . .222222222222222—15 
Ties on 15, miss-and-out, for first, second and third: 
PROT Wi Son cdncpocubeSeesdeyebcetedutabecvescnal 1111112222222212112—19 
DEES covcuccocvoced Recedvbegesctpetvecsecésbeces 
GUS Scouneusuvsbeseuccdbs vonbboahWeotwspuesghen 211121210 
Be QE cc cccccccccncnebonsouscecssesedécnea 
RAVELRIGG. 


IN NEW JERSEY 
Carlstadt Gun Club. 





Carlstadt, N. J., Feb, 22.—The bad weather overhead and under 
foot was no bar to the attendance of the Carlstadt Gun Club 
members, as the appended list of shooters and scores will show. 
The weather was exceedingly stormy. During the flooded state 
of the roads, the trolley cars did not run, which will explain the 
absence of the Fairview Gun Club and the failure to shoot the 
match. It will be shot on March 8: 





Events: 12345 67 8 9101112 
Targets: 2% 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
65667 ae ee 

Beene sk Aeon" 

6:6 Bocce e oct sh ae 

oS e..t Ses 

EAENED owiiveosevoccedcssevspecscé m2 aS -@ «. OO SS aes 
DED sc chinstbedboovsbeivennhnbads. ve - $3669868383 6 
WY OSRIED. cocvccvcccesccpvcctosces ob > 4s)“ Re bb eb bb os oh be 
PP PG ck vtbscnnaanbvabbebhthonhoeb a oe ee Oe ee ee 
Ee MEE pacctpsecanchbvonsackboehs: 6b SS 8 2. OO See 
Me GO Rin i cn'nkc00e0shegsneoonenbieb Ss 4-89 6 ws ob ee ge 
MF, IED <n inncnyhtunhonesh6e550566-0b BD as os ue bo ee 
Dc FRc sods oa sbentsbnnncricettonts nb) 66798 4 4. 5 7 


The New England Interstate Team Match. 


Boston, Mass.—My friend Stark, from New Hampshire, in his 
usual breezy style, has started the shooters of that State 
in motion by his letter in your last issue. He has spoken of the 
division of the entrance money and expressed a wish that whatever 
money there is may not be wasted in the purchase of pewter, etc. 
While all such_ matters are to be settled by mutual agreement, I 
think Brother Stark need have no fear that anything but the coin 
of the realm will pass into the hands of the winning team or teams. 
New Hampshire, if she wins, will not receive any gold bricks, even 
if there be still a market for them in that enterprising State. 

His attack upon the Rose system appears to me to be a little 
hasty. If it was agreed that there should be three moneys in the 
contest, the same amount would be paid the winning teams, 
whether the money was divided high guns, class shooting or Rose 
system, in case there were no ties. I am personally in favor of 
high guns in anv kind of a contest, but nevertheless I regard the 
Rose system as the most honest, most equtable and most attractive 
system ever adopted for shooters taking them as a whole. The 
objections to the class system are numerous and weighty. The 
single fact that a man shooting poorly enough to land in fourth 
place may win more than the man who shoots well enough to 
land in first place, should condemn it. The system is utterly bad 
and illogical. 

My friend Stark appears to think that some of the States can 
put in better teams than New Hampshire can. Now, all the 
teams cannot win; that is a certainty. The New England States 
have never met in a team contest, and the supremacy of any State 
is an open question; so that it was to decide that question, as well 
as to promote the interest in trapshooting, that a few of us in 
Massachusetts had the temerity to propose the match. 

New Hampshire certainly will not acknowledge defeat before it 
comes, but enter the contest and accept victory or defeat in a 
sportsmanlike manner. I am acquainted with many of the New 
Hampshire shooters, and have always found them sportsmen of the 
first water, and am fully satisfied that they will live up to their 
renutation in this match. 

The contest will afford an op ity for the shooters of the 
New England States to meet both away from home and at home in 
friendly rivalry, and the result cannot be other than a desire to 
improve on the part of the weaker teams and a constant evening 
up of strength in contests of the future. May the best ... win! 
7 ERBERT. 


Hifle Fange and Gallery. 
: —=—= 
Columbia Pistol and Rifle’Ciub.""" 


Tre tenth annual programme of the Columbia Pistol and Rifle 
Club, of San Francisco, : 

The range is at Harbor View, San Francisco. Shoots are held 
+ , 9:30 to 5:30. Intermission, 12:30 


to . 
All matches re-entry the Columbia target. The ten best 
the Real’ thooe bars and prizes on ten best 16- 








“Ride, Bibyds,, 15 conte per 10 shots; onechalf cath returned to 








[Marcu 1, 1902. 
each class in 60, 90 and 20 per cent. prizes; prizes also donated to 
5 Gold Bar. Silver Bar. Bronze Bar 





Experts ..... Ey ee wee 420 500 : 
Sharpshooters. .....0s.ccccsciccecsees 700 » 
Marksmen ...... Punesesdeince sédenece -800 200 1000 
_ Pistol, 50yds. Conditions same as rifle, above: 

SEY ested Uke erie camsh'anip cd davne s0%p 350 400 459 
Sharpshooters ............ ‘paaiteneo rd 500 600 
Marksmen ............ RSS 730 850 
_ .22 and .25 rifle, ds. Conditions same as rifle, above: 
Experts ..........+ oc Micke sti ube 2d 130 190 200 
Sharpshooters .... - -220 240 260 
Marksmen ...... on . -280 300 350 


Reretoen, GOyds., same classification and conditions as rifle, 
above. 

Military and repeating rifle, 200yds., Creedmoer count, 10 shots, 
10 cents. Prizes donated. No cash returns: Experts’ gold bar, 
470; sharpshooters’ silver bar, 440; marksmen’s bronze bar, 420. 

Columbia gold medal is given with the first bar won with either 
rifle or pistol in the above classification. It consists of a winged 
bullet and scroll from which the bars are suspended. 

Bars are won by members only and on 10-shot scores, as above 
classified. Each member may win one bar in each match, or five 
bars during the year. 

Cash prizes of classes consist of one-half of the cash shot in by 
the shooters that are in the respective classes at the end of the year, 
and it is divided into 50, 30 and 20 per cent. prizes in each class. 

Prize donations may be placed by the donors, otherwise by 
prize committee on the matches, First choice of cash or trophies 
shall be given to the contestant entitled to the highest cash prize 
in any class. Second choice cash or trophies shall be given to con- 
testant entitled to second highest cash prize in any class, etc, 

The all-round champion diploma shall be given to the shooter 
making the best score in the above five matches, counting his best 
two scores in each match, ring count. 

Three-shot rifle, 200yds., open to all comers; 10 cents per score. 
Three prizes guaranteed, $15, $10, $5 and donated prizes. 

Three-shot pistol, b0yds‘, open to all comers, 10 cents per score. 
One-half cash received divided into 50, 30 and 20 per cent. prizes. 

All comers may shoot for cash prizes and trophies in the 10-shot 
matches only in the expert classes. 

Rules.—Military rifles, trigger pull not under 6lbs., regulation 
sights; repeating rifles, allowed 3lbs. pull of trigger, Lyman. rear 
sight, open front sight; fine rifie allowed ony, sights and trigger 
pull, and same rule with .22 and .25 rifles. evolver, not under 
2\elbs. trigger pull, open sights; pistol, not under 2lbs. trigger 
pull, open sights. 

hen starting any score contestant must igus on_ what 
match it counts, and after the score begins, every shot fired in the 
stand shall count. Each contestant must see that his shot is prop- 
erly recorded. 

All disputes over marking or recording of shots shall be decided 
by the shooting master. An appeal can be taken to the executive 
committee. 

Any aggrieved contestant must present the question in dispute 
immediately upon its occurrence, or it will receive no considera- 
tion. 

Ties for cash prizes shall be divided equally, and for other prizes 
they shall be decided by the worst shot in the winning score or 
scores, and if still a tie, by the next worst, etc. 

The club is to be congratulated on being able to claim a larger 
membership than ever; better and more modern range facilities; 
more equality in the matches, and last, but not least, the great 
shooting records that have been made. The Walnut Hill system of 
clean targets has been adopted at the 50yd. range, and each member 
now shoots his score on a clean target, which is verified and given 
to the shooter, thus insuring a correct count at and on the target, 
and preserving the shooter’s record beyond dispute, The club is 
contemplating the introduction of the same system at 20yds. 

We thank the donors of the many prizes to thie Club. They 
have stimulated the members and sport at large, and have not given 
in vain, since they are not only encouraging this sport of all 
sports, but are aiding the younger —, to acquire skill in 
the use of thé weapons which are used for self and national defense. 

Committee: A. J. Brannagan, president; G. M. Barley, C. M. 
Daiss, W. G. Hoffman, F. O. Yount. 

Secretary’s address: Fred ©. Young, 40 Ellis street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

San Francisco, Feb. 16.—Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club had 
hurricane conditions to-day, the worst storm of the year. . G. 
Hoffman tried for a 100-shot rifle record and made-a fine showing, 
for conditions. He had a run of 34 in 10 shots, all in the 4in. ring, 
but one shot, a 7—and he was high with the fine score of 43. e 
had 98 shots in the 12in. bull. He shot FFF semi-smokeless, 
primed with King’s No. 3 Smokeless. A. J. Brannagan led with 
the revolver, Dr. Twist with the .22 rifle, and P. Becker in military 
match. Scores, off-hand on Columbia target, range, 200yds.: 

Rifle: W. G. Hoffman, 57, 61, 56, 77, 43, 61, 60, 82, 74, 74—645, or 
6.45in. ying, average; A. B. Dorrell, 63, 57, 68, 53; F. O. Young, 
56, 70, 71, 72, 79; A. H. Cady 57, 73, 75, 77. 

Three-shot rifle: A. B. Dorrell 15. 

Military and repeating rifles, Creedmoor count: P. Becker 44, 44 
(.30-30 Winchester Carbine). 

Fifty-yard range: 

Revolver: A, J. Brannagan, 47, 49, 54, 58; F. O. Young. 54; W. 
G. Hoffman, 62; W. R. Proll, 64, 88; Dr. Twist, 78, 82, 88. 

.22 rifle: Dr. J, F. Twist, 21, 24, 28, 30; Ed Hovey, 25, 27, 30; 
Gimmel, 29, 39, 49; E. A. Allen, 37; H. A’ Baker, 44, 51. 

Pistol: F. O. Young, 50, 52, 57; H. A. Baker, 66. 

Frep. O. Youns, Sec’y. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Last Florida Tour. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA ®AILROAD. 


Tue last Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to Jackson- 
ville, allowing almost three months in Florida, will leave New York 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, March 4. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman 
accommodations, one berth, and meals en route while going on 
the special train, will be sold at the following rates; New York, 
$50; iladelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore and Washington, $48; 
Pittsburg, . and at proportionate rates from other points. Re- 
turning ssengers will use regular trains until May 31, 1902. 
Tickets admit of a stop-off at Charleston Exposition on return trip. 
For tickets, itineraries, and other information apply to ticket 
agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


Cheap Colonist Rates to the Northwest. 


To Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah and Northwest 
Wyoming the Burlington Route will sell very cheap tickets every 
se during March and April from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis. 

f you want to get there in quick time, comfortably, yet with 
the least expense, ark your ticket agent about our chair car and 
tourist sleeping car service, or write me for our colonist folder, 
which tells all about it. P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent 
cC., B. & Q. Ry., Chicago.—Adv. : 





The exhibition of the Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, of 
Racine, Wis., will be one of the features of the New York Sports- 
man’s show, which opens next ig concern, from small 
beginnings, has so grown, that it now manufactures yachts, boats, 
launches and canoes, together with os boilers and electro- 
vapor motors. It has no less than ve cies in the United 
States, and eleven in foreign countries, in ing Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Russia, beside Australia. The cuts 
given in the advertisement printed on another page will convey 
to those who are a clear idea of the very great variety 
¢ craft manufactured and for sale by this successful concern.— 











